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Art. I.—Moral Insanity ; Continuation of a Review of the Medical 
Testimony in the Huntington Case. By Cuar.es F. J. LEHLBACH, 
M.D., Newark, N.J. 


“La vérité sans peur.” 


“A Dr. Lentpacn(?) of Newark, New Jersey, is out in the Reporter with 
a lame and impotent apology for the medical witnesses in the Huntington 
trial, both of whom are defended and even eulogized for their version of 
‘moral insanity.’ The writer, whoever he is, belongs to the medical know- 
nothings, and betrays his ignorance, or worse, by the most flagrant perver- 
sion of the facts of the case. He is possibly himself a victim of moral insanity, 
which must excuse his moral depravity, which seems to be pathognomonic.” 
(American Medical Gazette, Edited by D. Meredith Reese, M. D., LL. D., etc.) 

We vividly recollect having attended, some years since, the 
commencement exercises in the New York Medical College, in 
13th Street, and listened to the stupid valedictory address of a 
Pickwickian looking gentleman, in blue coat with yellow brass 
buttons, who, so we were informed, was Dr. Reese. We also were 
several times accosted in the old college, by a peddling bookseller, 
who victimized us to the amount of a shilling or eighteen pence, 
by insisting upon our buying a copy of the New York Medical 
Gazette (since baptized American Medical Gazette), which, upon 
reading, we found to be composed of copied articles from Put- 
nam’s Magazine, the London Lancet, and the Scalpel, with some 
stale editorial catsup, that spoiled the whole. We have also a 
dim recollection of a certain Dr. Reese, known as the chief- 
bricklayer in the erection of several pontes asinorum, commonly 
called medical lexicons or vocabularies. * * * Personally, we 
care not about this man or his opinions; we only feel sorry that 
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the editor of a medical journal in New York can dare to insult 
his profession by treating with a slur, a question of vital interest, 
and by covering up under the mantle of ex cathedré contempt his 
own imbecility. * * * However, we do not despair of finally 
converting even Dr. Reese. To help him out of the chaotic con- 
fusion of ideas into which his angry temper has led him, we will 
point out what is essential for him, at this juncture, to prove :— 

1. In which particular instance we are guilty of a flagrant 
perversion of the facts in Huntington’s case? 

2. Which views, opinions, or statements in our article are pa- 
thognomonic of moral depravity? And further, let him prove— 

3. That insanity is not a disease of the brain, and that there is 
no such thing as moral insanity. 


“ And if you should fail to distangle these riddles, 
You will hear some queer music of hornpipe and fiddles ; 
You must ride on a donkey the length of the land, 
Instead of a bridle the tail in your hand.” 
Oty German Battap—Free translation. 


We ask the reader’s pardon for thus exchanging our salutations 
with Dr. Reese. If that gentleman had confined himself to a 
proper discussion of the subject, instead of hurling “ medical 


nu nu 


heretics,” “morally insane,” “morally depraved,” and other epi- 
thets at those who are unfortunate enough to entertain views 
different from his own, there would then have been no necessity 
for applying the lapis infernalis. Still, if he persists, we are ready 
to cauterize and even to extirpate these morbid growths, com- 
posed of anger, envy, and malice, with which Dr. Reese’s better 
nature seems to be at times completely covered. But let us pro- 
ceed with our subject. 

The only objection raised against the fact of moral insanity 
by doctors and laymen, is very properly stated in the Pennsy/- 
vania Inquirer, of June 20, in a notice of our former article: 
“There is,” says the Inquirer, “some plausibility in these reason- 
ings, and doubtless some truth. And yet we repeat, the doctrine, 
when applied to criminals, is dangerous indeed. Let it be once 
understood that a forger,a murderer, or any other violater of 
the law, shall be able, when arraigned, to plead, and with success, 
the existence of moral insanity and thus to avoid accountability 
and responsibility for his conduct, and whither will the system 
lead ?” 
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This is the same old song, the first verse of which was com- 
posed by the Pharisees of old, when they crucified Christ, because 
they were afraid of the consequences of his doctrines, and to 
which innumerable additional stanzas have been added, accom- 
panied by the glare of fire and fagot, when Huss was roasted as 
an heretic and Galileo cast into the dungeon because he taught 
what was true. <A similar example of prosecutive criticism, of 
weighing facts on the scales of an hyper-orthodox dogmatism is 
found in the arguments employed against the doctrine of the 
diversity of the races of mankind. 

In common with writers on the philosophy of criminal pun- 
ishment, we hold that punishment inflicted by society upon the 
criminal, must have a definite object, in order to be morally 
justified. To hang a man for no other reason than because he 
has taken the life of another, is no moral justification for the act 
of hanging. It is simply an act of retribution, more shocking 
still, because revenge, which we abhor in the individual, is in this 
case exercised upon a defenceless being by society. This fact, 
that the crime eo ipso is insufficient to determine the punishment, 
has long been recognized practically in our codes of punishment. 
The old, oft-quoted Mosaic principle, “eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth,” has long been denied by the various divisions and degrees 
which the law recognizes in regard to homicide; and while we do 
not here contend for the abolishment of capital punishment, we are 
convinced, that the fear of bringing a fellow-being to the gallows, 
has often induced jurymen to bring in a verdict of “ not guilty,” 
or “murder in the second degree,” in cases where intent, malice 
and forethought were clearly established. While the alleged 
crime, then, per se, gives no criterion at all what degree of pun- 
ishment, or whether punishment at all is to be inflicted, while 
the mere fact of one man having killed another constitutes no 
moral justification for killing the perpetrator also, and while we 
see daily the contest and constant antagonism between the theo- 
retical and practical working of criminal codes, we are justified 
to inquire into the nature of punishment and crime. 

It must be admitted that in order to be morally justified, pun- 
ishment must have certain objects, and these objects must corre- 
spond with the highest principles of morality and virtue as well 
as justice. But this is not sufficient. The highest aim of the 
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virtuous is to obtain the best end by the best means, and not only 
should the objects of punishment be moral, virtuous and humane, 
but the best means should be selected to attain these objects. 
This brings us to the point. 

What are the objects of punishment? To this question there 
are three answers, in which everything is contained that is ad- 
vanced as an object of punishment: Ist. To protect society ; 2d, 
To better the criminal; 3d. To prevent others from committing 
crime by force of example. As to the first two objects of pun- 
ishment mentioned, we consider them perfectly legitimate. To 
protect society is a moral and humane object. But in the present 
practice of punishment, what are the means applied to reach this 
aim? To better the criminal, to reform him is a moral, humane 
and noble object. But what means does the criminal law now 
apply to attain the reform of the criminal? It is a fact, that so far 
from reform of criminals, at least two-thirds (and some statistics 
show even a much larger proportion) of all crime is committed 
by persons who have undergone previous punishment. This 
single fact speaks volumes. It shows that under the present 
system of punishment the reform of the criminal is a myth, or 
to speak very plainly, a lie. The convict who has “served his 
time” (or, in other words, who has put so many dollars in the 
pockets of Sing Sing speculators; for now-a-days the chief object 
of punishment seems to be to make crime “ pay”), and is then let 
loose upon society indiscriminately, no matter what the state of 
his moral and psychological manifestations is, and who in at least 
six cases out of nine commits crime again, is evidence that even 
the first object of punishment, “to protect society,” is only tem- 
porarily attained, its duration being exactly the duration of the 
imprisonment. Yet in the face of these facts men hurl anathemata 
against those who utter a word against the prevalent system of 
punishment and criminal legislation. If an insane man is placed 
before a jury for the crime of forgery, all the world cries out, 
“Down with him! cast him down!” “What, a forger insane! Is 
Wall Street to be dishonored?” cry out the newspapers, “ by a 
jury deciding that a crazy individual could successfully operate 
in stocks among the sharpest of sharpers!” Truly it seems as if 
Wall Street felt more honored by the company of a rogue, than 
of an insane. When we inquire into the causes, why the objects 
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of punishment are thus frustrated under the present system, we 
find that they all have a common origin. It is the erroneous 
view which legislators and administrators of the law entertain, in 
common with the great mass of the public, in regard to the nature 
of crime. 

Crime is in the moral world what disease is in the physical. 
As there are diseases which are not contagious, where there is no 
necessity for taking protective measures, so there are species of 
crime where society need not interfere, and applies no punish- 
ment, simply because no member of society, except the perpe- 
trator himself, is directly injured by the criminal act. In common 
parlance, we call these species of crime vices. Drunkenness, 
gambling, etc., come under this head. But as all our acts more 
or less exercise an influence upon society, and criminal acts 
always injure some one, crime is under all circumstances analogous 
to a contagious disease, where society must be protected by ener- 
getic measures from the influence of the affected individuals. 
Confinement is, as a matter of course, the only means to protect 
society in this case. When a vessel lands in the port of New 
York, whose passengers are infected with smallpox, it has to keep 
quarantine until the period is passed, when the morbific agent 
can spread itself. The passengers must undergo temporary con- 
finement till they have passed through the disease, or have been 
successfully vaccinated, and all possibility of their carrying the 
poison with them, is removed. This gives us the key to a sound 
and just confinement as a preventive for crime. Let the criminal 
be confined until his moral and psychological functions have been 
brought to such a normal standard that there is no fear of his 
committing crime again, be the period five days or five years. If 
this is done, if the prison, where now reigns the dark doctrine of 
retribution and revenge, is turned into an hospital, where its in- 
mates are to be treated morally and physically wntil they are cured 
of their moral disease, then the great object “to reform the crimi- 
nal” will be accomplished. If the prison walls could speak, there 
would be many a story to be told of convicts, who, had they been 
treated as patients, instead of as victims to society’s revenge, 
would have been reformed and become useful members of society. 
To reform the criminal the first condition is, to make sure of his 
consent and co-operation. Let him know that he is not despised, 
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but pitied; that he is looked upon as a moral invalid; let him 
understand that his confinement will cease as soon as he is cured, 
and that he has it in his power, by a strict exercise of his will, to 
be again restored to society, family and friends, and that his 
restoration will be hailed as that of a sick man risen from bed, 
and the disgraceful fact will be stricken out of our records of 
crime that two-thirds of all crime is committed by criminals who 
have undergone previous punishment. Let the period of im- 
prisonment be regulated, not by the statute book, but by the 
moral, psychological, and physical state of the prisoner, and the 
disgrace will be swept from our annals of crime, that after ji/leen 
long years of imprisonment, a criminal is discharged, to be sent 
to the gallows for murder a few months after. Fifteen years’ 
confinement, and no attempt to reform! Reform, say we? No, 
but under the present system, fifteen years of systematic efforts 
to make the prisoner a stubborn and hardened criminal. The 
more hardened the criminal, with the more kindness should he 
be treated. 

It was necessary to premise the foregoing, we fear, rather too 
aphoristic remarks, in order to show that the consequences of 
recognizing the fact of moral insanity in our statute-books, and 
in criminal legislation, would be the beginning of a reform long 
desired, long agitated, both on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic; a reform which would induce a more humane and 
rational treatment of the criminal, and would have a strong tend- 
ency to result in the accomplishment of the objects of punish- 
ment, both to better the criminal and to protect society. 

We must again quote from the Pennsylvania Inquirer: “It 
might, however, be argued with some show of reason, that all 
wrong-doing and crime amount to a species of insanity. This is so in 
fact, but it would be a fatal policy for society to permit criminals to 
avail themselves of such a plea with the object of escaping a just retri- 
bution due to their crimes.” 

What a horrid revelation of the present state of justice is 
contained in these few lines. Under the present system, society 
is not protected by punishment; statistics prove this. The 
criminal is not reformed; experience shows it.. Crime amounts 
to a species of insanity ; the Inquirer admits it. And yet the Jn- 
quirer (and we will not blame Aim for it, for he utters the senti- 
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ments of the unthinking public) speaks about a just retribution 
due to the crimes of—the insane. Just retribution toward the in- 
sane! Better call it insane revenge. Far from the evil conse- 
quences which the admission of the fact of moral insanity into 
our criminal codes is proclaimed to result in, even the theory 
that every criminal is morally insane, if recognized by law, would 
result only in good. It would turn the prison into a hospital, 
the chief object of punishment would be to cure the criminal ; 
and to cure him means his reform. And the reform of the crimi- 
nal means the protection of society. 





Arr. IL—Is the Negro a Distinct Species? Answered in the Negative, 
being @ continuation of the discussion from the June number of 
the REPORTER. By SENEX. 


Ir is astonishing with what pertinacity men will defend error; 
to what shifts they will resort to prop up a rotten and tottering 
theory. They will give full credence to the most absurd and ridiculous 
creations of fancy, rather than submit to the teachings of God's word, 
and this obliquity of “ science, falsely so called,” is most strikingly 
demonstrated in the subject now under discussion—namely, the 
unity of the human species. But the gist of the present contro- 
versy, in my opinion, is not so much the solution of a scientific 
difficulty, as that of a covert attack upon the authenticity of the 
Bible; the authenticity of the Bible must first be ignored before the 
unphilosophical theory of diversity of species can be established. How 
are we to account for this perversity of the human intellect? The 
word of God readily solves the difficulty. “The carnal heart is 
enmity against God;” it hates His holy and perfect character, 
and His holy service; i hates His holy word, that which uncom- 
promisingly condemns it. It would prefer the cold and heartless 
dogmas of atheism, the substitution of those principles which 
were concocted in the lodges of the illuminati, and which in their 
legitimate workings deluged ill fated France with blood; to the 
teachings of that volume which brings life and immortality to 
light ! 

Infidelity, calling to its aid the science of geology, attacked the 
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Bible; it had no vantage ground. And now infidelity in another 
form comes up to the assault. She thinks that in the science of 
anthropology she has found an entering wedge. And here she 
is destined to another defeat, for the Bible is founded in Eternal 
Truth, and is not to be shaken by the Liliputian assaults of In- 
fidelity. Pandemonium shall never, no never, resound with peans, 
upon account of the triumphs of its emissaries on earth in up- 
turning the firm foundations on which the Bible rests. The 
triumphings of infidelity are “but as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot.” He who is the God-man and is seated on the throne 
of the Universe, and holds in his hands the eternal destinies of 
men and of angels; “ who opens and none can shut, and shuts 
and none can open again,” has declared, “that Heaven and Earth 
shall pass away, but that his word shall never pass away.” How 
unequal the conflict in which infidelity is engaged. Omnipotence 
on the one side; worms of the dust on the other! 

Had the present inquiry been entered on from right motives, 
with a single eye to the glory of God, to the elucidation of truth, 
and to the advancement of the best interests of man—as such 
inquiries should always be entered on; and had it been made 
the subject of prayer for Divine direction, very different I do 
assure you would have been the conclusions arrived at. This 
was the method which the immortal Newton pursued in his in- 
vestigations in natural science. Though a giant in intellect, he 
was a child in docility. He loved the word of God. It was the 
man of his counsel. Have we not here the key to his world 
wide fame? God says in his word, “I will honor them that honor 
me, and those that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” The 
name of Sir Isaac Newton will be held in everlasting remem- 
brance; whilst the names of those little men who have reviled 
God’s word “shall not.” 

It was said of the late Rev. Dr. Scott, the commentator on the 
Bible, that he entered the ministry an unbeliever in the Supreme 
Divinity of Christ, in the personality of the Holy Spirit, and of 
the Sovereignty of God. Proud of his mental endowments, he 
was fond of holding arguments against these truths so dear to the 
Christian heart, and held on proudly his course, until his eye 
providentially fell on a passage of James: “If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth liberally and upbraideth 
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not.” The conviction flashed upon his mind, “I have never sought 
direction in this way.” He now altered his course, and in earnest 
prayer sought direction from on high; light gradually broke in 
upon his darkened mind; his errors passed away like the mists 
of the morning. He soon became a firm believer in the Supreme 
Divinity of the Saviour, the personality of the Holy Spirit, and 
the Sovereignty of God—that he had a right to do with his own as 
he pleased. Now if direction in natural science were sought after 
in this way, all doubts upon the authenticity and plenary inspira- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures would be done away with. Instead 
of attempting to invalidate the authenticity of the scacred volume, 
attempts would all be directed to account for these anomalies on 
natural principles, and these would be found abundantly sufficient 
to explain all the difficulties which occur in the pursuit of truth. 
“And how often do philosophers, regardless of this direction, 
mistake the eagerness and persuasions of their own minds, re- 
sulting from violent attachment to their own theories for the 
genuine light of truth and reason !” 

Dr. Forwood may now begin to complain of my introducing 
matter irrelevant to the subject under discussion, but I retort 
the charge in saying that a considerable portion of his essay is 
but a tirade against the Bible, and shall I not meet him in the 
panoply of the Bible? Clad in this panoply, I need not fear the 
attack of the mightiest champion of infidelity, though he be 
clothed in the brazen armor of impiety, and with stentorian voice 
shout aloud, “I this day defy the whole army of Bible believers.” 
He will most certainly be overthrown like his great antitype 
with the smooth stone and sling of God’s word. What is the 
object of this attack upon the long cherished doctrine of the unity 
of the species, but a ruthless attack upon the sacred Scriptures? 
You may boast like Voltaire, and you may share Voltaire’s fate. 
You may think like Julian the apostate, to defeat the purposes 
of the Great Head of Zion, but you will be compelled with Julian 
to say, “ Galilean, thou hast conquered.” 

I will now return to the subject more immediately under con- 
sideration—the unity of the human species. I do not wish to go 
again over the ground passed in my last article. I have in that 
article looked at nearly all your positions, and I think that my 
readers as well as myself have written “ tekel,” wanting, upon 
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them. You have most certainly written nothing to bring us to 
the conclusion that the negro is a distinct species. 

I purpose, however, in this article to examine further into the 
evidences which you bring forward on this subject. I did not 
take notice in my first article of what you had stated of the 
physical conformation of the negro’s foot. I wrote that article 
upon the spur of the moment, and passed this thing by, through 
mere inadvertence. This peculiarity of the negro’s foot was 
noticed long ago by Mr. White, of Manchester, and I think has 
been ably accounted for by President Smith. I will take the 
liberty of transcribing a few passages from his volume, on this 
subject. “The foot of the negro, says Mr. White, is much longer, 
broader and flatter than that of the European. The os cakis, 
instead of forming an arch with the tarsal bones, makes nearly a 
straight horizontal line. Taking the second of these observations 
out of the technical language in which it is expressed, it is simply 
that the heel extends much further back in the black than in the 
white man. This is certainly a very equivocal criterion of a distinct 
species. We see in our own climate, the laboring poor who are occu- 
pied in the cultivation of the ground, and who generally pass the 
summer season without shoes, or with very loose ones, have their 
feet much longer and broader than persons in the more polished 
‘circles of society, who have them always confined by tight shoes. 
When the foot is left entirely unconfined to bear the constant 
pressure of the weight of the body, it will necessarily be much 
dilated and extended in every direction. On the contrary, many of 
those slaves who are raised in genteel families, and near the per- 
sons of their masters and mistresses, and dressed like their 
superiors, exhibit comparatively little difference in this limb from 
the Anglo-Americans. I have now before me a young black 
woman, the property of a female relation, who has a heel as well 
formed as that of the fairest lady.” Much undue stress has been 
laid upon the peculiarity of the negro foot, and has in my opinion 
been most satisfactorily accounted for by President Smith as 
referable to the action of natural causes. Constantly laboring 
barefooted would naturally tend to press the tarsal bones gradually 
downwards and throw the os calcis backward and thus obliterate 
the arch of the foot and flatten it. I am fully aware of the 
anatomical difficulties, from the consolidated articulation of the 
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tarsal bones, which may be urged against the validity of this 
explanation. But I am contending for the results of continuous 
action under circumstances every way calculated to produce this 
result. We know too little of the wonderful results of natural 
causes, to oppose this explanation. Laboring in the bare feet 
during the whole year round, which is the fate of three-fourths 
of all the African race, would certainly tend to the production of 
this blemish in the foot. This cause acting through ages upon 
the African race must produce a permanent effect. We learn 
from Mr. Park’s examination of the region lying between the 
Senegal, the Niger, and the Gambia, that more than three-fourths 
of the inhabitants are slaves. The condition of the masters is 
wretched; that of the slaves still more so. Natural causes have 
in this degraded land produced a powerful impress upon its 
inhabitants. It is from these wretched African slaves that far 
the greatest bulk of the slaves in the United States originate. 
What else could we look for in these degraded specimens of 
humanity, always accustomed to labor bare-footed, but this very 
configuration of the foot? And then recollect that these causes 
have been acting for ages. Can any candid, honest man, in view 
of these things, lay any stress whatever upon anatomical revela- 
tions on the African foot? Oh, infidelity, where is thy blush! 
“Verily thou hast a whore’s forehead and canst not blush.” 
When ignorance or profligacy pretends to sneer at revelation, 
and at opinions held sacred by mankind, it is too humble to pro- 
voke resentment, but when a philosopher affects the dishonest 
task, he renders himself equally the object of indignation and 
contempt. Error and absurdity are at no time so despicable as 
when in a ridiculous confidence of shrewdness or affectation of 
wit, they assume airs of superior sagacity or contemptuous leer. 

In continuation of the evidences of natural science in favor 
of the unity of the species, let us look at some of the more favor- 
able aspects.of the physical development of the African race; and 
all such illustrations of the natural history of the negro strengthen 
my argument. 

“We often see, among the children of Africa, both in insular 
and continental America, heads as finely arched, and persons as 
handsomely formed, as are seen among the descendants of Euro- 
peans. And it was remarked of the army of Toussaint, in St, 
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Domingo, that many of his officers were not exceeded in elegance 
of form and nobleness of aspect by any in the army of Rocham- 
beau or LeClere.” Out of fifty Shillook negroes who escorted 
our countryman, Bayard Taylor, to the village of the chief, on 
the White Nile, he says that he counted not more than four or 
five who were under six feet in height, and some of them were 
two or three inches over that height. And being naked, he 
observed them to be of fine muscular development. I state these 
facts merely as an offset to the general physical development of 
the negro among us. A different condition of society would 
give the negro a far superior appearance to that which he now 
has, and would erase the impression cherished in some minds that 
he is so very far below his fairer skinned brethren. 

It is necessary, in this connection, that I should say something 
of the religious character of the negro. His piety is simple, 
humble, confiding, child-like. It has its seat more in the heart 
than in the head; but he has so much head-knowledge as to un- 
derstand that he is a sinner as well as his fair-skinned master, under 
the curse of a violated law, so long as he remains out of the Ark 
of Safety. He is convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of a 
judgment to come, and feels his need of a Saviour, and finds in 
Jesus just such a Saviour as his needs require. He closes in with 
the offers of his mercy, and rejoices that the salvation of the Gos- 
pel is irrespective of that complexion which an Indian or African 
sun may have impressed; “that God is no respecter of persons, 
but that, in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted of him.” The poor down-trodden African 
indulges a hope which maketh not ashamed, and in the full assur- 
ance of that hope is enabled to cry “Abba, father,” and as a child 
of God he has a right to say (what the brightest archangel that 
stands before the throne cannot say): “He is the flesh of my flesh 
and the bone of my bone.” This assuredly he could not say if 
he were of another species—“ akin to the orang-outang or ape.” 
“T thank thee, O Father,” says the blessed Jesus, “Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes; even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight.” The great day alone will reveal 
the incalculable benefits which the religion of the Gospel has con- 
ferred upon the poor down-trodden sons of Africa. See what it 
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has done for the negro through the instrumentality of the devoted 
Moravians in the West Indies, and by pious persons in the South. 
See how the religion of the Gospel has elevated the character of 
the negro in our settlements on the African coast. What other 
religion than that of the Bible could have effected this wonderful 
transformation? See what the Gospel has done for the native 
Africans under missionary labors among them. The limits of 
this article will not permit me to dwell much longer on this sub- 
ject. I will notice a single instance of the power of Divine grace 
in completely revolutionizing the moral character of the negro. 
It is that of the chieftain Africaner: a name which filled with as 
much terror the frontier settlements at the Cape of Good Hope 
as did that of Saul of Tarsus the primitive Christians. Both he 
and Saul were like ravening wolves before their conversion to 
God, and like gentle lambs after that event. Perhaps there has 
but seldom been a more gentle, kind, affectionate, harmless, and 
loving man, since his conversion, than this once blood-thirsty 
Africaner became. 

A ground of objection to the unity of the species, is urged on 
the asswmed fact of the mental hebetude of the negro. The ob- 
jection rests with no more force, however, against the negro, than 
against all other savage nations. The negro mind is capable of 
cultivation, and under the right development of its powers, no 
contemptible results are obtained. I will notice but a few in- 
stances of the negro rising into considerable respectability, in 
intellectual development. There was lately living in Connecticut 
a negro preacher by the name of Haynes (whose sobriquet was 
Father Haynes, indicative of his urbanity), who has written a tract 
of four pages, on the doctrine of universal salvation, showing its 
utter rottenness, which has been adopted into the regular series 
of the American Tract Society’s publications. There is in this 
tract more force of reasoning, condensation of matter, and logical 
deduction, than can be found in the same number of pages in 
almost any other writer in the same line. Frederick Douglass, 
who is, I believe, a full blooded African, and edits, I have been 
informed, a paper in the State of New York, is confessedly a 
public speaker of no mean caliber. Mr. Jefferson, in his notes 
on Virginia, alludes, though sneeringly, to the case of Phillis 
Whately, a negro slave in Baltimore, who published a volume 
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of poems. She had a pious mistress, one who considered her 
to be of the human species, and taught her to read and write. 
She was, however, in a great measure, self-taught. She had 
many natural disadvantages to retard her in mental cultiva- 
tion, but she surmounted them all, and under the influence 
of religious principles, cultivated her taste for poetry. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, whilst he admits her devoted piety, will not see much 
merit in her poetry. Not so, however, President Smith, who was 
certainly the more competent judge, for he was better read in 
belles lettres literature than Mr. Jefferson, and he pronounced 
them to be possessed of much merit. I read the poems of Phillis 
when a young man, and must indorse President Smith’s opinion 
of them. I was very favorably impressed by the perusal of these 
poems. But it is useless to multiply examples of this kind; I 
could bring many from ancient history, as well as from living 
examples, to show that the negro mind is capable of considerable 
culture. It was but a few days since, that I was assured by an 
intelligent and thoroughly educated clergyman, that he had very 
lately seen an account of a commencement season in one of our 
colleges, at which a negro delivered the Latin salutatory, and after- 
wards an English oration. The objections against the negro on 
this score, have no weight whatever. Some other minor objec- 
tions that have been urged against the negro being of our species, 
I had intended to notice; they could be answered with the greatest 
ease, but I am getting tired of the subject, and sick at the absur- 
dities of the objectors. 

One thing, however, it may here be expected I should not pass 
by unnoticed ; I allude to the African hair. I have perhaps said 
sufficient in my first essay on this subject; I am, however, will- 
ing to say something more about this thing. It does not strike 
me with the importance that it does Dr. Forwood. I have never 
myself examined the negro hair under the microscope, but have 
trusted to the representations of Dr. Carpenter, who says that it 
differs in no respect from that of the white person. Dr. Leidy 
has found out “a difference;” that, whereas the cut end of the hair 
of the white man is circular, that of the negro is oval. Let us 
look at this thing more carefully, and see what it is worth. Is 
not this difference referable altogether to the mere circumstance of 
dividing the hair? As the negro’s hair is curly and twisted, i 
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must be cut obliquely, if cut loosely; and, if extended in dividing 
it, it would naturally, when liberated, coil up, and under both 
modes of division, give an oval appearance to the cut end under 
the microscope. The slightest deviation from a transverse division, 
would give an oval appearance to the cut end. But, allowing 
after all, that Dr. Leidy is correct, we ought not to give an opin- 
ion so hastily on this subject, as that this configuration of the 
negro’s hair is the slightest ground for the opinion of his belong- 
ing to another species. I gave, in my article in the June number 
of the REPORTER, the case of Henry Moss, from Dr. Smith’s essay. 
The doctor states, that wherever the white color of the skin on 
his head had occurred, the hair there was as smooth, as straight, 
and as glossy, as any white man’s. Now if this man’s hair, where 
it was in this condition, had been divided and examined under 
the microscope, do you believe that it would have appeared any- 
wise different from that of the white man’s? If you do, I do not. 

Need I stop to notice the resemblance of the negro’s stomach 
to that of the ape—one of the marks which Dr. Forwood brings 
forward to prove that the negro is of a different species? I must 
candidly say, that I do not believe that there is a stronger resem- 
blance in the negro’s stomach to that of the ape’s, than there is in 
the white man’s stomach to that of the ape’s. What folly will not 
imagination betray a man into, when blinded by a preconceived 
theory ? 

Perhaps I ought to notice a little more fully than I did in my 
first article, the Negro and Egyptian sculptures. The writer 
appears to have been more deeply read in the Egyptian mytho- 
logy than in the literature of the Bible, and to have felt deeper 
awe in the temple of Karnak than in the sanctuary of the God 
that made him. A mere tyro in cosmogony would have guessed 
more correctly than he. Fifty thousand years! how ridiculous! 
Fifty thousand years to produce the characteristics of the negro! 
Lord Kaimes, belonging to the same company of infidels, states 
that it needed not three hundred years to turn a colony of Portu- 
guese at Congo, in Africa, into complete negroes. Now Africa was 
peopled by the descendants of Ham, at least between five hundred 
and twenty-five, and seven hundred years before the reign of 
Rameses. I maintain, therefore, that the period was long enough 
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to blacken them, and that their national and characteristic features 
were completely established in this length of time. 

It is a libel on common sense, and the universal experience of 
mankind, to deny that a tropical sun does not soon deeply stain 
the skin, and eventually blacken it. There may be some dis- 
crepancy of theory, as to the modus operandi of this change, 
The opinion which I have already advanced is, however, as 
plausible as any other. A vertical sun reflected from burning 
sands, and acting on the human body, in a state of nudity, must 
vastly increase the biliary secretion, and load the blood with 
carbonaceous matter, and such material thrown on the verge of 
the circulation, and almost beyond the influence of vital action, 
will call into play chemical affinities, and thus discolor the rete 
mucosum, which I consider to be the seat of color in the skin, 
Solar light plays also an important part in this category. The 
skin stain will not always be the same in parallels of latitude; 
table-land; mountain range; the nature of the soil; the food of 
the inhabitants; habits of society, will modify the action of these 
natural causes. You have noticed, doctor, the arms of laboring 
white men. These men always roll up their shirt sleeves, when 
at work in the summer season. Now examine their arms. The 
hands, the forearms, and a little above their elbows you will 
often find deeply bronzed; whilst those parts of their arms, 
which are protected from the action of the sun, are often as fair 
as those of the fairest lady. Will you not acknowledge this as 
the effect of strong sunlight and heat? 

I have now examined all your arguments, and again looked at 
this subject in the light of natural science, and in the still clearer 
light of revelation, and now what are the conclusions to which 
we have arrived? Certainly, that there is no valid ground for 
the conclusion that the negro is not of our species, the flesh of our 
flesh, and the bone of our bone. 

Take a jury of twelve impartial, intelligent men—men of our 
own profession—men who have the fear of God before their eyes 
—men of sound science (none of your guasi philosophers, however, 
for I would not trust the decision of this case to them)—let them 
weigh the testimony which has been adduced, both pro and con, 
and I will confidently say, that their decision will be unanimous, 
and that they will give their verdict against you. Would you be 
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willing to risk a cause merely involving property, on such flimsy 
evidence as you have brought forward to prove the negro a distinct 
species? And yet on such evidence you would dare repudiate 
the word of God! Even allowing to their full extent (which I 
will not do), the validity of your evidence, is it sufficient to set 
aside the declaration of God’s word on the point for which you 
contend? I say unhesitatingly, No. I have myself looked at 
this subject carefully, and I do solemnly say, that my convictions 
have, if possible, been deepened as to the plenary inspiration of 
the sacred Scriptures—to the truth of all that God has seen fit to 
reveal to us in the Bible, and to the absurdity and wickedness 
of this mere conceit of science, about diversity of species in the 
human family. I should think a brother possessed of a very 
weak faith, who could be drawn away from the path of rectitude 
by your sophistry. 

And now, after all that Dr. Forwood has written, this vexed 
question may be brought within the compass of a nut-shell. 
Science fancies that she has made important discoveries in an- 
thropology, but these discoveries are in direct opposition to the 
teachings and spirit of the Bible. The Bible must be ignored, or 
science must be humbled, and acknowledge that her conclusions 
have been based on false premises. 

I do not know but that it is a legitimate inference from your 
article, that the interests of science and humanity would be ad- 
vanced by coming over to your conclusions. This I positively 
deny. What is your real aim in writing the essay which you 
have thrown upon the world? Your principal, though in a 
measure concealed, aim, is to reject the Bible and to treat it as a 
“cunningly devised fable.” This you can no more conceal from 
your readers, than the mole can conceal her track near the sur- 
face of the earth. You would break down those great bulwarks 
which the Author of our being has established for the govern- 
ment of a revolted world. You aim to destroy the authority of 
the Word of God, and to throw wide open the floodgates of 
wickedness, and to give us the dreamings of atheism, as a sub- 
stitute to that revelation which can regulate the human heart into 
devoted obedience to its God; support it under all the trials and 
vicissitudes of life, and at last minister to us abundantly an en- 
trance into “ that inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, and 
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that fadeth not away.” You tacitly deny the necessity of the 
atonement of Christ, through which alone God can be just and 
at the same time justify the believing sinner. 

And now to conclude, as I do not wish to prolong this contro. 
versy, | am your senior in years, and am a professed servant of 
Christ; duty to my master, to yourself and to the Christian pub- 
lic impels me to rebuke you for the unwarrantable liberty which 
you have taken with the word of God. In the language of the 
Psalmist, “ you have walked in the counsels of the ungodly, you 
have stood in the way of sinners, and you now sit in the seat of 
the scornful.” You have gone three rounds down the “ fatal lad- 
der,” your next step, to use the dying language of the infidel 
Hume, may be “a fearful plunge in the dark.” You are making 
fatal strides towards that sin which our common Judge has de- 
clared has never forgiveness, neither in this world nor in the 
world which is to come. What are the constituents of that sin? 
Great knowledge and great malice; the former you have—as to 
the latter, it is not my province to judge the heart. But as a 
friend I warn you to retrace your steps and pray God to forgive 
you the irreverence with which you have treated his Word. 


Art. IIL—A Case of Strangulated Hernia. By A. W. Rocers, 
M. D., Paterson, N. J. 


A RECENT case of strangulated hernia presented some points 
of interest which may, perhaps, make it worthy to be reported. 

The patient was a female aged seventy years, of a spare and 
feeble condition of body, of temperate, and for her age and 
strength, of active habits. She was taken with pain in the region 
of the stomach and colon, without pain or tenderness in the lower 
part of the abdomen, and with occasional vomiting, especially 
after taking food. And these were her chief symptoms during 
all her illness. For two days she was treated for this gastric irri- 
tation by morphia, &c. At the end of that time finding the 
remedies afforded no continued relief, inquiry was made for 
hernia; and it was found that a small tumor had existed for 
some time in the right groin, how long she did not remember. 
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The tumor was situated on or rather below Poupart’s ligament 
over the course of the femoral vessels; in size no larger than a 
hickory-nut—movable under the integument, and not tender when 
pressed moderately; severe pressure gave pain. Efforts to re- 
duce this tumor through the femoral ring sometimes appeared 
almost successful. Under the taxis it seemed almost gone; but 
upon feeling again it was still there. The effect of full doses of 
morphia was now tried, hoping that if there was a strangulated 
portion of intestine that it might thereby be relieved. These 
gave a measure of relief, so that she had good rest for two or 
three nights, and was less troubled with sickness. Injections 
were used which evacuated some fecal matter from the bowels. 
At the end of five or six days from the beginning the patient 
appeared more comfortable than before, and retained some nutri- 
ment, and had no urgent symptoms. After this the pain and 
sickness returned, and almost all ability to take nutriment ceased. 
Some of the evacuations from the stomach had some fecal smell. 
On the eighth day it appeared evident that she was likely to sink 
if not soon relieved, and notwithstanding some uncertainty as to 
whether a hernia would be found in the tumor, which felt as 
much like an indurated gland as a hernia—it was so small, hard, 
and insensible to moderate pressure—it was thought best to ope- 
rate, and her consent obtained. For this purpose the writer 
called Dr. J. R. Riggs, who concurred in the propriety of an 
operation, and proceeded to perform it. Upon dividing the in- 
teguments over the tumor a gland presented, which formed the 
chief portion of it. Upon dissecting this away a small portion 
of intestine not larger than a hazel-nut, of the shape of the end 
of a finger, presented. Upon dividing the sac it was found some- 
what adherent to the intestine. This circumstance probably was 
the cause of the intestine itself getting somewhat wounded. The 
outer coat was divided for about the third of an inch. The stric- 
ture was divided upwards, and the hernia returned. The patient 
was very much exhausted, and the day after the operation a pro- 
fuse diarrhoea threatened to sink all the powers of life; but by 
the diligent use of opiates, stimulants, and artificial heat to the 
extremities, she rallied and slowly recovered. Although the 
wound did not unite by the first intention, no discharges having 
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any appearance of an intestinal source occurred. It should have 
been stated that the intestine was not of a bad color. 

A fatal case of strangulated hernia having several points of 
resemblance to the above, occurred here some years since. A 
gentleman had urgent symptoms of obstruction of the bowels. 
He had a small swelling in the groin, which he stated had been 
the same for some time, and which appeared like an indurated 
gland. The patient thought this had no connection with his ill- 
ness, and did not wish an operation. The post-mortem showed a 
hernia below an indurated gland. 





Art. IV.—Amylene. By Joun G. Orton, M. D. 


Biyeuampton, N. Y., June 29, 1857. 
Mr. Eprror: I observed in the last issue of the Reporter, that 
your New York correspondent gave an account of the first in- 
stance of the application of this new agent for the production of 
anzesthesia at the New York Hospital, and that it was decidedly 


a failure. 

It affords me pleasure, in connection with this subject, to be 
able to report to you the following successful case of the adminis- 
tration of amylene:— 

On the 26th inst., with the aid of the French inhaler, I ad- 
ministered amylene to a young lady of a robust constitution, and 
succeeded in two minutes in rendering her completely insensible 
to pain, and removed the larger nail from an extensively diseased 
and sensitive toe. The patient was not asleep at any time during 
the operation, but seemed to be amusing herself in an examina- 
tion of the inhaling apparatus. She recovered sensation almost 
immediately after the removal of the inhaler. The pulse was 
but slightly accelerated, and no coughing nor vomiting ensued; 
in short, not a single unpleasant symptom manifested itself during 
the whole of the operation. 

I am aware that amylene (or what was supposed to be such) 
has been administered several times in different parts of the 
country, but in every instance, I believe, that has been recorded, 
the attempt has been entirely unsuccessful. I am persuaded from 
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the experiments I have instituted with it, that a pure article has 
not heretofore been in the country.’ 

It is due that I should state that the amylene used in this in- 
stance was sent me from London through the politeness of Dr. 
Snow, who has so successfully used it at King’s College Hospital. 
It was from the laboratory of Bullock & Reynolds. 





Art. V.—Some Remarks in regard to the Ethnological Discussion 
in Progress in the Pages of the Reporter. By “ Eiav.” 


Ir appears that “a question of the times” is on the arena of 
the REPORTER, between Dr. W.S. Forwood, “Senex,” and its 
editor; and that the parties have not as yet formally established 
any common premises on which to base the discussion. It is not 
to be expected that either party will make a formal and uncon- 
ditional surrender of the premises assumed, or formally admit the 
absolute infallibility of the premises which the other party has 
assumed ; and so, each party provides things which are unsound, 
ridiculous, and even dishonest, in the sight of the other party ; 
while the efforts of both parties to convict persons of different 
opinion, are, in the sight of impartial and “earnest seekers after 
truth,” self-evidently and necessarily futile. It is manifestly absurd, 
for men to pretend to conduct any discussion without “confusion 
and every evil work,” who have no common premiss or premises 
for a foundation; and it is also manifestly unfair for either party 
to a discussion to assume any premiss without the consent of the 
other. 

The imperfection of exclusive attention to physical science is 
this; that very many who are well acquainted with its manifes- 
tations are liable to misunderstand, and to misinterpret them. 
So much so, that many ardent, honest, and studious lovers be- 
come engaged in dissensions among themselves, and unconsciously 
degraded from “earnest seekers after truth,” into zealous partisans 
for, or against, some disputable pojnt. 


' We are informed by H. C. Blair, of Eighth and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
that he keeps pure and reliable Amylene of London manufacture.—[Ep. Mzp. 
AND Sure. Rep. 
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That similar imperfections are inherent in and upon exclusive 
attention to whatsoever words and sentences have been, or can 
be, either printed, written or spoken in any human language, is 
manifest to every man, who has any respectable knowledge of 
letters, or who has made any respectable observation, either of 
history, or of what continually transpires in his own age. 

Now, since the editor and “Senex” are, perhaps, as much 
offended with Dr. Forwood for having followed what he believes 
to be the teachings of science (regardless of Scripture), as he can 
be with them for having followed what they believe to be the teach- 
ings of Scripture (regardless of science); therefore, in the spirit 
of peace, and so that the discussion may be peacefully continued 
to the profit of all who may be interested, we propose that all 
concerned shall formally agree to assume all such common pre- 
mises in their undoubted order, as every man may honestly and 
conscientiously assume, and the truth and holiness of which No 
man ever has, or ever can possibly doubt or misunderstand ; or, 
at least, shall formally pledge themselves to formally receive 
every such truth with reverence, and profit withal to the utmost. 

For, whosoever receives any one truth with reverence, and “by 
any means,” rejects any other truth which he himself knows to be 
true, is unmistakably either dishonest or deluded; making it 
plain to all men that his so-called reverence is not for “all truth,” 
but only for such as appears to corroborate his opinions. 

We make this very simple and honest proposition, not be- 
cause we suppose that either one of the three present parties 
to the dispute is so plainly dishonest as to deliberately violate 
such a rule; but because, in the “confusion, &c.,” which is mani- 
festly inseparable from any discussion in the “fix” of the present, 
most men are liable to fail in their formal acknowledgments of 
all those indisputable and undoubted truths, to which others may 
invite their attention. We are well aware that unnumbered 
plausible objections may be raised against this self-evidently sim- 
ple and honest rule, and therefore, since we cannot pretend to 
expose the fallacies of each, we would invite attention to one truth 
(true and “honest in the sight of a// men”) which is of itself alone 
more than sufficient for each one of these objections, and for all 
combined, viz: Since it is manifest that by neglect of such a rule, 
every discussion must necessarily fail of, and render impossible (so 
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long as it continues) the end proposed, therefore, it becomes all 
to give this rule a diligent trial before passing sentence against it. 

If all participants in this discussion will formally agree to a 
fair trial of this peaceful rule, we will, if urged to do so, try to 
act as mediator and assistant, in further consideration of the sub- 
ject (now in dispute); not doubting that it shall be peacefully and 
inevitably brought to a peaceful termination; and satisfactory to 
every one who is “ without partiality.” 

By the honest, unreserved, and formal adoption of such a rule, 
is manifested a disposition not only to “ provide things honest in 
the sight of a// men,” but also to “follow peace with al/ men and 
holiness.” 

And whether we shall be urged to participate or not, neverthe- 
less it is at least desirable (if not manifestly indispensable) that those 
who do participate should thus manifest such a disposition, rather 
than the contrary. 


, ALABAMA, July, 1857. 





Art. VI.—WMedical and Surgical Statistics of New York. 


Binenampton, N. Y., July, 1857. 

Mr. Eprror: I desire simply to return thanks to your New 
York correspondent for the very favorable notice he has taken 
of the plan adopted by the N. Y. State Society, for the registra- 
tion of Medical and Surgical Statistics; and, at the same time, 
to correct an erroneous impression I perceive he entertains in 
regard to the distribution of the blanks. 

It was not the intention of the State Society to confine this 
system of registration to those of the medical profession who 
were fortunate enough to become its members; neither will the 
Committee in their distribution of the blanks. They desire, if 
practicable, to place a copy in the hands of every regular member 
of the medical profession in this State. 

Yours with respect, 


JOHN G. ORTON, 
Chairman of Com. on Med. and Surg. Statistics. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Art. VII.—On the Diseases of Women, including those of Pregnancy and 
Childbed. By Fizetwoop Caurcuit, M. D., T. C. D., M. R. 1. A., &e, 
&e. A new American Edition, revised by the Author. With notes and ad- 
ditions by D. Francis Conpiz, M. D., ete. ete. Pp. 768. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea, 1857. 


Tue dedication of this volume is worthy of note, viz: “‘To the members 
of the Medical Profession in America, I beg permission to dedicate this 
edition, as an expression of my admiration for their intelligence, energy, and 
scientific attainments; and of my gratitude for the kind approbation they 
have extended to my works.” 

This, as most of our readers are doubtless aware, is a standard work. On 
comparing it with former editions of the same work, one is struck with its 
considerable increase in bulk, and the increased number of illustrations 
in the new edition. Dr. Churchill, in his preface, says that he has “ care- 
fully revised the work, pruning what appeared to him to be exuberant; en- 
larging what appeared defective, and adding the result of others’ experience 
to his own.” 

Three new chapters have been inserted on Tetanus, Paralysis, and Arterial 
Obstruction as they occur during gestation or in the parturient female. In 
all his works, Dr. Churchill shows himself to be better read in, and more 
disposed to do justice to American medical literature than is the wont of 
most of his countrymen. 

There seems to be hardly the prominence given to Dr. Sims’ operation for 
vesico-vaginal fistula that its importance deserves. Dr. Sims has introduced 
a principle in the treatment of this terrible accident, which, however it may 
be modified, will undoubtedly for a long time be recognized. 

Dr. Churchill’s work is one which is in every way creditable to him, and 
one which to the profession is a great acquisition. Its whole plan and exe- 
cution is alike creditable to author and publishers. Dr. Condie, the Ameri- 
can editor, has added a few paragraphs and illustrations to the work. 





Arr. VIII.—Principles of Medicine. An Elementary View of the Causes, Nature, 
Treatment, Diagnosis and Prognosis of Disease. With brief remarks on 
Hygienics or the Preservation of Health. By Cuartes J. B. Wrixtams, 
M.D, F. R. S. A new American, from the third and revised London 
edition. Pp. 486. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1857. 


In this work our readers will recognize an enlarged and improved edition 
of a work published some years since by the same author entitled Principles 
of Pathology. We have too often taken occasion to speak of the importance 
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of works that lie at the foundation of our noble science to make it necessary 
for us to enlarge on the subject here. And it is a fact that promises much 
for the future of our profession, that such works are every year more and 
more appreciated. Says Dr. Williams in the preface to the work before us: 
“ When first I communicated to my publisher my intention of bringing out 
a work on the Principles of Medicine, I was by no means encouraged by the 
intimation that books on that subject did not sell; but no sooner was it dis- 
covered that the ‘ Principles’ were essentially and intelligibly practical, than 
the demand for the work became sufficient to exhaust two editions, long be- 
fore I could find time to replace them. Several editions have also appeared 
on the continent, and in America.” 

The work is divided into seven chapters, as follows: 1. Etiology—on the 
Causes of Disease ; 2, Pathology (Proper)—The Nature and Constitution of 
Disease ; 3. Proximate Elements of Disease; 4. Structural Diseases, or Dis- 
eases of Nutrition ; 5. Classification, Symptoms, and Distinction of Diseases ; 
6. Prognosis, Foreknowledge of Results of Disease; 7. Prophylaxis and 
Hygienics. 

We trust that our readers will procure this work and study it. It is ealeu- 
lated to do much toward giving stability and certainty to the practice of 
medicine, by inculcating right principles on which to base the treatment of 
disease. In this manner it will also exert a powerful influence in putting 
down empiricism and charlatanry, whether in or out of the profession, as 
they have their support in ignorance and conceit. We trust that another 
edition will be called for soon. 





Arr. IX.—Manual of Physiology. By Wiu1am Sennovse Krrxes, M.D., 
etc. etc. .A new and revised American, from the last London edition. With 
200 illustrations. Pp. 584, 12mo. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1857. 


Piacep by the side of the ponderous volumes of Carpenter, Dunglison, 
Draper, and Todd and Bowman, the work before us is a godsend to the medi- 
cal student. He has before him here in a limited bulk all the essentials of 
physiology, with only so much of anatomy, chemistry, and the other sciences 
allied to physiology, as may serve to remind the reader of knowledge already 
acquired, or to be obtained by the study of works devoted to these subjects, 
and the omission of all discussions of unsettled questions and expressions 
of personal opinion. Ample references, however, are given to works in 
which these may be read, as well as to those in which the subject of physi- 
ology may be pursued in its widest extent. One cannot help observing, in 
looking through the work, its remarkable adaptation to the wants of the 
medical student, and we may say to the general practitioner who may wish 
to refresh his memory on certain points of physiology, and become acquainted 
with the most recent improvements in this emphatically progressive branch 
of science. 

This edition has passed through the press under the supervision of Dr. J. 
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Aitken Meigs, who has made some considerable and important additions. 
It is well illustrated throughout, many of the illustrations being original and 
of a superior order. 

This is one of the most valuable of the numerous works which have been 
recently offered to the profession. 





Art. X.—A Manual of Examinations upon Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, 
Practice of Medicine, Chemistry, Obstetrics, Materia Medica, Pharmacy and 
Therapeutics. Especially designed for students of medicine. To which is 
added a Medical Formulary. By J. L. Luptow, A. M., M. D., ete. ete. A 
new edition thoroughly revised and much enlarged. With 370 illustra- 
tions. Pp. 816,12mo. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1857. 


“‘Manvats of Examinations” will be used while our present system of 
medical education continues. The cramming process pursued in our schools 
is ill adapted to solid acquirements in the various branches of medicine. It 
is lamentable to think that a man with no other attainments than such as 
he can get from one of these manuals, may fit himself for examination be- 
fore the faculty of one of our medical colleges; and we dare assert that 
many a graduate in our schools can boast of no better claim to a diploma, 
than that he had attended a portion of the lectures, and been “ ground 
through” between the leaves of somebody’s “manual of examinations.” 
We sometimes feel disposed to run a muck against the whole brood of 
manuals, and are only restrained by the fact that the errors in our system 
of medical education which are so general as to carry with them almost the 
force of law, seem to deraand something of the kind. For ourselves, how- 
ever, we have the benefit of the consoling reflection that we, in our student 
days, never owned, and scarcely looked into a manual, except in the dissect- 
ing room, where they are almost absolutely indispensable. 

For the purposes for which it was intended, we do not see but Dr. Lud- 
low’s work is as good as any other of the kind. The peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes it from some others of the same class, consists in the form of 
question and answer in which it is written. We commend it to the notice 
of the student who feels that he must rely on such a work before being con- 
fidentially closeted with his friends, the professors, previous to a final de- 
parture from his school. 

The work is well illustrated, and substantially got up in every respect. 





Art. XI.— Transactions of Medical Societies. 
1. Transactions of the Illinois State Medical Society for the year 1856. 
Pp. 92. 
2. dreneuciictie of the New Hampshire Medical cn “a sixth anni- 
versary), held at Concord, June 3 and 4, 1856. Pp. 
3. Proceedings of the 63d Annual Convention of the Techeas Medical 
Society, May, 1856, with a list of members. Pp. 34 


Tue proceedings of the various Medical Associations of our country, in 
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which we always take great interest, have accumulated on our hands for 
some months past, and we propose now to give them a notice befitting their 
importance. 

1. The Illinois State Medical Society held its sixth annual meeting in Van- 
dalia on the 3d and 4th of June, 1856, and was called to order by Dr. N. S. 
Davis, of Chicago, President. The attendance of members seems to have 
been quite small, but the meeting was a spirited one. We are sorry to ob- 
serve that but two of the committees were prepared to report, though the 
excellence of these will, it is true, partially compensate forthe lack. 

On motion, a committee of one from each county—Professor Blaney, of 
Chicago, being chairman, was appointed to memorialize the legislature to 
pass a law for the registration of births, marriages, and deaths in the State, 
the committee to co-operate with that of the American Medical Association 
on the same subject. 

Next in order comes the Report of the Committee on Practical Medicine, 
by Dr. Samuel Thompson, of Albion, Edwards Co., Chairman. It seems that 
the report was made out upon very short notice, and under the influence of 
the implied pledge, which membership of any medical society imposes upon 
its members, to perform any duty required of them by the society. It 
would be well if this principle actuated some others, who habitually neglect 
these duties. Dr. Thompson seems to be capable of making out a valuable 
report, and it is to be regretted that he had such an imperfect supply of ma- 
terial towork up. But, we think that if he had been less disposed to criticize 
the reports he received, he would have removed a strong objection to report 
to him again under like circumstances. After all, it must be admitted that 
there was considerable ground for his criticisms. 

Periodic Fevers.—The report on the subject of periodic fevers is quite full, 
they having been, as elsewhere, very prevalent in Illinois in 1855-56. Dr. 
T. has drawn up a table of 356 cases which occurred in his practice, from 
which he derives the following facts: Of 284 cases in which the type was 
recorded, 188 were quotidian, and 92 tertian, or within a fraction of two of 
the former to one of the latter. Only 4 were quartan. There was one case 
of double quotidian, two cases of double tertian, and one of double quartan. 
Of the cases in which sex was recorded, the number of males and females 
was exactly the same, viz: 160 each. September and October supplied the 
largest number of cases, August coming next in rank, and November fourth. 
It was observed that the most malignant and the greatest number of cases, 
contrary to ordinary experience, occurred on the high lands, a fact which 
was also observed in this section of country during thatepidemic. With Dr. 
Thompson, the sulphate of quinia was the sheet anchor in the treatment of 
the disease. He gave it in doses of 6 or7 grains with ths of a grain of 
morphia, and 3 grains of extract of gentian every six hours. He prefers 
this plan to giving smaller doses more frequently. He believes that the 
gentian adds efficacy to the quinia. Dr, Thompson, Dr. Nance and others, 
speak in very favorable terms of the sulphate of cinchonia (not “ cinchonx’’), 
regarding it as preferable in many cases to quinia. Dr. T. uses it generally 
according to a formula recommended by Dr. Geo. Martin, as used by him in 
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the Philadelphia Dispensary, and published in the Zransactions of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. It is as follows: R—Cinchoniw sulphatis gr. xxxij; 
tinctura ferri chloridi f3ss; aque fZiv.—S. Dose, one to three teaspoonfuls, 
pro re nata, 

Typhoid Fever.—In regard to typhoid fever, which prevailed to some extent 
throughout the State, the reporter seems to have been somewhat befogged 
by the incomplete and contradictory descriptions of the reporters. He con- 
cludes by saying :— 


“Do not these diverse descriptions of the disease under consideration sug- 
gest some such idea as these? that what is called typhoid fever is a condition 
and not an entity; that it manifests itself as the result of a certain depressed 
condition of the vital powers, sometimes the results of the slow operation of 
external morbid causes of no great concentration, at other times more rapidly 
from a more concentrated cause, and again at other times as the results of 
disease, fever, for instance, of a remittent or a pneumonic kind; because 
the long continuance of the disease, or the power of the cause giving rise to 
that fever, has produced just the same depressed vital condition which un- 
wholesome air or insufficient food do in other cases, and by, perhaps, a 
slower and more insidious course. Viewed thus, as a condition, we can 
easily explain its diversities of manifestation.” 


Dr. David Prince, of Jacksonville, next presents a very creditable report 
on orthopeedic surgery, but we must be content with a mee reference to it. 

The address of the President, Dr. N. 8. Davis, was on the subject of the 
use of Alcoholic Beverages, in tuberculous affections, a modern practice to 
which he is strenuously opposed. After premising that pure air, free 
muscular exercise, a nutritious diet, and a cheerful frame of mind, are the 
best prophylactics, if not curative agents in phthisis, Dr. Davis goes on to 
show what are the effects of alcohol on the human system, and inquires 
whether it is calculated to fulfil any of the indications named above. All 
his experiments and observations lead him to the following conclusions :— 


lst. ‘‘ The presence of alcohol in the blood produces a temporary exhilara- 
tion or excitement of the nerve structures. 

2d. “It diminishes the excretion of carbonic acid from the lungs; dimi- 
nishes the change of color from venous to arterial blood; and diminishes 
generally the organic changes in the system. 

3d. “ It depresses the temperature of the body, and lessens the tone of the 
muscular structures.” 


It is, therefore, easy to perceive that the presence of alcoholic liquids in 
the system can neither promote healthy nutrition, nor facilitate the processes 
of disintegration and excretion, and, therefore, that there is no rational or 
inductive indication for their use, either for the prevention or cure of con- 
sumption. 

Dr. H. Noble was elected President for the ensuing year. 

2. The New Hampshire Medicab Society held its sixty-sixth anniversary in 
Concord, on the 3d and 4th of June, 1856, the President, Dr. Adoniram 
Smalley, of Lyme, in the Chair. The address of the President is entitled 
Progressive Medicine ; its relations to society, the other sciences and profes- 
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sions. Dr. Smalley has the following in regard to the practical results flow- 
ing from the improvements made in the science of medicine. 


Lengthening iv Human Life as a result of the progress of medicine. — Ma- 
caulay, in his History of England, says: ‘ The term of human life has been 
lengthened in the whole kingdom, and especially in the towns.’ In the year 
1685, not accounted a sickly year, more than one in twenty of the inhabi- 
tanis of the capital died ; while at present only one in forty dies annually. 
The difference between London in the nineteenth century and London in the 
seventeenth century, is greater than the difference between London in ordi- 
nary years and London in the cholera. Dr. Simpson, in his paper on the 
statistics of surgery, states that in 1786, the yearly rate of mortality, in the 
whole of England and Wales, was one in forty-two, while in 1801 it was one 
in forty-eight, and in 1831 it had diminished to one in fifty-eight; showing 
a reduction of annual deaths by 28 per cent. in the short period of half a 
century. The reports of the Parisian hospitals show, that while in 1805, one 
died in seven who were admitted, now only one dies in twelve; thus show- 
ing that our science has increased in its ability to save life, in the same order 
of diseases, and in the same buildings, 71 per cent. in a period of fifty years. 
In other wards of the Paris hospitals, where formerly fourteen died in each 
hundred admitted, now only eight die, a saving of six persons in a hundred. 
There are 80,000 patients annually admitted into these hospitals, showing, 
in the aggregate, a saving of five hundred human henge. And this is not 
all; the period of their stay is very much lessened. The average time of 
residence was formerly thirty-nine days, now it is twenty-four days; a dif- 
ference of fifteen days to each inmate, or to the 80,000 a saving of 1,200,000, 
since 1805. In the treatment of special diseases the most remarkable evi- 
dences of improvement are shown. Thus, in syphilis, in 1805, one died in 
fifty-six cases ; in 1850, only one died in two hundred and ninety-four. In 
surgical practice the saving of life at present exceeds, by more than thirty- 
five per cent., the results at the beginning of this — 

“In France, according to Dupin, the duration of life has been increasing 
equal to fifty-two days in each year, from 1776 to 1842; or nine and a half 
years for the whole period. The increase per annum was at no time less 
than nineteen days; although that revolutionary and warlike people shed 
seas of blood, not only in her cities, but upon every battle-field in Europe. 
In midwifery practice, one hundred and fifty years ago, according to Br. 
Merriman, one in forty died. At the close of his tables, in 1828, only one 
in one hundred and seven died; and at this time it is estimated that not one 
in two hundred and fifty die. Robert Collins, during his mastership in the 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, of seven years, pang - in 1833, had 10,785 
patients delivered, and only 58 died ; or one in one hundred and eighty-six. 

“The hospital practice of our own country exhibits the same gratifying 
success in treatment. In the annual report (to the legislature) of the New 
York City Hospital, which was founded in 1842, it is found there has been a 
progressive improvement in the saving of human life. The relations of 
deaths to admissions, in the first fifteen years, was one in seven and seven 
ninths, while in the last five years it was only one in eleven and one-eighth ; 
thus making a gain of thirty-one in each hundred. In this important result 
veal io had nothing to do; as smallpox has never been admitted 
there since its foundation. What else have we in these facts than improve- 
ment in the practice of medicine and surgery? showing, most conclusively, 
that however t the amount of good from the discovery of vaccination, it 
is far from being the only life-saving agency with which the world has been 
blest in the last seventy years. The same favorable results are obtained in 
all the hospitals in this country, or nearly so. Mr. Milne, in making up his 
well-known Carlisle life-tables, ascertained with the greatest care the deaths 
in that town and vicinity for the nine years following 1778 ; they were in the 
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proportion of one to 39.9%, of the population, each year. It is ascertained, 
with certainty, that for the seven years ending with 1844, the deaths in that 
same town and vicinity were one in 52,°,; thus showing a decrease of mor- 
tality in fifty years, of twenty-two per cent. The deaths in the town of 
Northampton were carefully studied during the latter part of the last century, 
and compared with the population. Here we have another illustration of 
the increase of human life. The Registrar General, in his report for 1847, 
says of this town: ‘In the last century the people here lived about thirty 
years; now they live 37} years.’ In earlier times their life must have been 
shorter. Then the community had no skilful physicians or surgeons; no 
infirmaries or lunatic asylums. In the lapse of half a century twenty-eight 
persons are saved alive out of every hundred, all of whom must have pre- 
viously perished.” 


After a handsome reference to the American Medical Association, and its 
influence for good to our profession, the speaker goes on to compare the 
medical with the other liberal professions :— 


The Medical compared with other Liberal Professions.—“ If we examine the 
other professions, we may find full as many absurdities, and as much un- 
certainty and want of uniformity of opinion, as in our own. In theology, 
the controversies of the present age and the growing inclination of the 
clerical profession to apply the cap of liberty, doff their divinity and enter 
the political, are, to say the least, strong indications ‘of a departure from 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” When was a political resolution, 
however specious in its character and tendencies, introduced or discussed in 
an association of medical men? and when has there been an association of 
the clergy in which something of the kind has not been introduced and dis- 
cussed with that warmth, and even bitterness, which is so characteristic of 
the mere demagogue, whose kingdom is of this world? In law, what pro- 
gress or advancement has been made since Erskine or Blackstone? The law 
is said to be the perfection of human reason; but if medicine is proverbially 
uncertain, what may not be said of the law? Its doctrines are written; its 
decisions are yoluminous; yet the whole science may be narrowed down to 
a question of right and wrong; in which the whole moral faculties of man 
instinctively lead to right decisions. In nothing have men a more intuitive 
knowledge than in law. It may be argued that legal decisions are uncertain, 
from uncertain and conflicting evidence; but its uncertainty is as often in 
interpretations of organic as common law. The opinions and decisions of 
legal men are given with great deliberation, and with ample opportunity for 
research; while members of our profession are expected to be ready, ata 
moment’s warning, to decide the most momentous questions, and often, under 
the most difficult circumstances ; and I have no hesitation in believing that 
the opinions of medical men, thus given on the spur of the moment, are 
characterized by as much certainty as those of the legal profession. 

“If we compare medicine with political economy, we find the comparison 
in favor of the former. Our statesmen disagree in their views on the diff- 
cult subject of this branch of science. Domestic manufacturing, tariffs, 
banks of issue, internal improvements, educational systems, the rights of 
citizens and States, the powers of the general government, are all subjects 
of disagreement among the political doctors, and less certain than medi- 
cine.” 


The following just tribute is paid to the memory of some of our profes- 
sion, whose faithfulness in the discharge of their duties cost them their lives, 
while a becoming rebuke is administered to those who, without a proper 
discrimination, applaud a hero or a conqueror, while the physician meets 
with neglect and contumely :— 
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Medical Heroism.—“ All will remember the bursts of applause, and the 
public demonstrations and pageants which followed the receipt of the news of 
the military victories and successes gained by the American arms in Mexico. 
Scott, Taylor and their officers and men were praised and extolled for their 
daring and bravery; and when the bodies of the officers who had fallen on 
the field of battle were returned to their friends, the towns and cities through 
which they were carried vied with each other in efforts to honor the deeds 
and glory of the illustrious dead. The citizen soldiery were mustered to 
render military honor, which hed been decreed to the brave who had fallen 
in the land of the stranger. The procession, with saddened hearts, marched 
slow to the solemn music, while they read on the black drapery of the coffin 
the name of the fallen and lamented hero ; thus proclaiming that the soldier 
shall be honored in his death, and that a nation’s gratitude shall thus honor- 
ably be bestowed on all who, with brave hearts and es arms repel and 
subdue the common enemy. That same year, another little body of soldiers 
might have been seen in our commercial cities, making defensive war against 
an invading enemy whose insidious attacks were covert and unseen. One 
after another of that little band sunk, mortally wounded, on their field of 
battle ; and when at length they were gathered to their graves, glory awoke 
no peans for them. The public heart, cold as the earth which received their 
mortal remains, felt no pang for them: and aside from the desolated family 
circle, and out of the profession which cherishes their memories, who was 
there to mourn their untimely end? Yet these were the men who stood 
between the living and the dead, and these were the costly sacrifices by 
which the ship fever pestilence was stayed. 

** Less than a year ago there came across the water from the Crimea, shouts 
of victory and applause, which gladdened the hearts of all the western powers 
of Europe. The boaiag’ and afivations bestowed on Pellissier and Simpson 
for their daring and bravery in the assault and capture of the Malakhoff and 
the Redan, made an echo even on this side the Atlantic. Col. Windham 
was promoted to a major generalship for his wonderful daring displayed in 
planting the English colors on the former redoubt; while Simpson had con- 
ferred on him the Grand Cross of the Bath. About the same time the yellow 
fever commenced its destructive and fearful ravages in Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, Va., and terror and dismay sat on every countenance. When the 
merchant, the lawyer, and in some instances the spiritual advisers' of those 
death-doomed cities were seeking some safe retreat from its desolating touch, 
who but physicians stood with calm composure, and measured arms with the 
fell monster, in attempting to snatch their fellow-men from his relentless 
grasp? And when, as Dr. Bryant, an eye witness, describes it, ‘the 

estilence swept through the streets like a tempest, sparing none, and slay- 
ing three in every five. The panic was now complete. The fell destroyer 
could not be arrested by barricades or hygienic measures; it held high 
revelry over its fallen ost prostrate victim. All who could, fled. But vain 
expedient! o- carried the seeds of pestilence within them, and many fell 
by the way. The ties of blood were sundered ; bands of alliance were as if 
they had not been ; friend shuddered and shrunk from friend; the sick and 
the dying lay in hopeless despair, with none to moisten their parched lips, 
or administer a soothing draught; while burial for the dead was with difli- 
culty obtained.’ ‘This,’ he says, ‘is no fancy sketch, it falls far short of 
the truth. The population of the flourishing, and heretofore healthy town of 
Portsmouth, was reduced, by flight and death, from eleven to four thousand, 
and that of Norfolk from sixteen to five thousand. Except a few brave hearts, 
which nothing could appal, all who were not forced by sickness or other 


' If we remember rightly, it was shown that the charge that any of the clergy 
forsook their flocks at this time was premature, the absence of those who were 
away being satisfactorily accounted for.—[Ep. Med. and Surg. Rep. 
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necessities, had now fled. The stores were closed, not even excepting the 
drug shops; their owners had either fallen or fled. The markets were un- 
attended, none being willing to approach the city to supply its wants. And 
had it not been for the benevolence of other cities, gaunt famine must have 
added its horrors to that of pestilence. Of the resident physicians only four 
survived. Over forty died, but none fled.’ When the cry came abroad from 
those pestilential cities for succor, whose heart responded to the call with 
more ready zeal and alacrity than that of the medical profession. As their 
ranks were thinned and the terror increased, there was no lack of clear- 
headed and warm-hearted Samaritans to combat the dread foe; and as 
one after another of that gallant band fell, mortally wounded, others were 
ready to march to the rescue, and the medical column was kept entire while 
the scourge-battle lasted. Though the citizens of these cities may not find 
words to express their gratitude, they can thank God that their lot is cast 
where Christian charities grow and flourish ; and they will invoke his best 
blessings on those who remembered them in the day of his visitation. Yet 
what meed or applause have the public bestowed on our profession, or the 
members of it, who so nobly took their lives in their hands and sought to 
alleviate, amid the death damps and pestilential effluvia of those doomed 
cities, their suffering fellow men?” 


We have made such liberal extracts from the interesting address of Dr. 
Smalley, that we must hasten over the remainder of these 7ransactions, 

The next article, on the Quantitative and Qualitative Analysis of Homeopathic 
Medical Preparations, by E. H. Parker, M. D., will be found on p. 86 of the 
current volume of the Reporter. 

The report of Dr. Albert Smith, of Peterborough, on Quackery, contains 
some excellent thoughts and suggestions. Dr. Smith fears that the honor of 
our profession is not properly sustained ; that there is too much truckling to 
a vitiated public opinion; too much subserviency to the popular will; too 
much submission of great and well defined principles to the crude and half 
developed schemes of the ignorant and unprincipled quack. He instances 
the following particulars: 1, The manceuvring and well practised deceit by 
which trifling ailments are magnified into alarming, dangerous, and rare 
diseases, which have yielded only to the most consummate knowledge and 
skill ; 2. Yielding assent to the erroneous and unintelligible doctrines of the 
humoral pathology, thereby giving continued currency to this great medical 
delusion of our fathers ; 3. Favoring the present nursery doctrine of inver- 
mination as a cause of disease in infantile life; 4. Yielding to the popular 
prejudice so diligently nurtured by quacks of all grades, against calomel and 
other medicinal preparations ; 5. Compromising his independence in national 
and local politics, and in matters of religion, for fear of injuring his popu- 
larity. 

We feel disposed to take exception to Dr. Smith’s third instance, viz: in- 
vermination as a cause of disease, as entirely too sweeping, for there is no 
question that worms in the alimentary canaland in various parts of the body, 
are frequently the cause of disease. We think that physicians often stultify 
themselves by refusing to admit this as a cause of disease. Such complaints 
are not at all infrequent in this section of country. 

The three remaining essays in this volume are, A Report on Indigenous 
Botany and Materia Medica, devoted particularly to detailing the advantages 
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arising from using vegetable preparations in the form of fluid extracts. Re- 
port of the Committee on Practical Medicine, by Dr. W. H. H. Mason, of 
Moultonborough ; and A Dissertation on Inflammation, by Dr. P. A. Stack- 
pole, of Dover. 

Dr. Francis P. Fitch, of Amherst, was elected President of the Society for 
the ensuing year. 

3. The Connecticut Medical Society held its sixty-third annual convention 
at New Haven on the 28th and 29th of May, 1856, the President, Dr. Wm. 
H. Cogswell, in the chair. This society, as we believe we have before had 
occasion to remark, is one of the most thorough and efficient in its organiza- 
tion in the Union, and one of the most systematic in the transaction of its 
business. Its published Transactions is a model that other societies could 
profitably copy after. Among the resolutions adopted at this meeting, was 
one recommending the American Medical Association to hold its annual 
meetings in the northern cities at a later season of the year. This resolution 
was presented at the last meeting of the A. M. A. at Nashville, and laid over 
under the rule for action at the next meeting in Washington. We have 
reason to believe that the proposition will be favorably received. The Presi- 
dent and Dissertator both failed being provided with essays to read before 
the Society, on the plea of ill health. These failures make the Transactions 
for last year much less bulky and attractive than is their wont. The ap- 
pendix is made up of reports of two standing committees of local interest, 
of a short biographical sketch of Dr. M. W. Wilson, and some short sani- 
tary reports. Dr. B, H. Catlin, of West Meriden, was elected President for 
the ensuing year. 


VOL. X.—NOo, 8. 





EDITORIAL. 


THE SCULPTOR CRAWFORD, AND HIS CANCER CURER. 


Mr. THomas M. Casa, of Philadelphia, is responsible for the 
appearance in the Hvening Bulletin, of that city, of a letter from 
the devoted wife of the eminent American Sculptor, Crawford, 
in which that lady indulges in some severe animadversions on 
the professional course of eminent members of the medical pro- 
fession, which, taken in connection with events which have trans- 
pired subsequently, call for a notice from the medical press. 

We do not find fault with Mrs, Crawford for giving expression 
to her disappointment at the failure of the efforts of scientific 
men to effect the cure of a malady which they had the candor to 
tell her was incurable; but while we admire her devotion, and 
sympathize with her in her disappointment, we must be excused 
for taking exception to the manner in which she has spoken of 
eminent men of science. With Mrs. Crawford’s letter and other 
documents before us, let us briefly review the case, in connection 
with its ultimate termination, as far as professional treatment is 
concerned. 

It seems that Crawford’s eye first became seriously enough 
affected to be considered “a positive ill,” about the month of Sep- 
tember last. A few months previous to that, a slight protrusion 
of the eyeball had been observed, but had caused very little soli- 
citude. In the month of October, he commenced his consulta- 
tions with members of the medical profession, first with M. 
Desmarres, an eminent oculist of Paris, who pronounced the 
existence of a tumor of some kind behind the eyeball, causing its 
protrusion by its gradual increase in size. He prescribed medi- 
cines for internal use and external application, and “ urged” his 
patient to remain in Paris until he had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the effect of his remedies. But no; the eminent artist could 
not recognize the necessity of remaining, but made his journey 
to Rome, and plunged at once into his artist life there—a very 
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trying one for a sound eye—using M. Desmarre’s remedies only at 
intervals. He now suffered much with pains in the head and eye, 
and applied to a physician to remove, if possible, the headaches. 
At this juncture, Dr. Gibson, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
eminent practical surgeons of the age, arriving in Rome, was 
consulted, and made an exploring operation, in the hope of find- 
ing a sac containing a fluid, but found, instead, a tumor, with a 
cartilaginous base, projecting from the orbitar plate near the eth- 
moid bone. Dr. Gibson intimated, in a letter to Dr. Francis, of 
New York, his fears that the tumor would prove malignant. This 
exploration was followed by considerable irritation and inflamma- 
tion, with an increased protrusion of the ball, accompanied by 
extreme nausea and a temporary paralysis of the right side; yet 
we think that the unqualified condemnation of the operation which 
Mrs. C. gives expression to, is uncalled for. Then follows a con- 
sultation of Roman physicians, and Crawford is ordered to Paris 
again, where he ought to have remained when he first sought the 
advice of Desmarres, instead of insulting him, as he did, by seek- 
ing his advice, and then acting directly contrary to it. 

Arrived in Paris again, he consulted M. Nélaton, together with 
MM. Sichel (the oculist) and Velpeau—certainly eminent counsel 
enough if their advice were only followed. As the result of this 
consultation, M. Nélaton gave his written opinion to the effect 
that the tumor was most likely cancerous; that it was intimately 
adherent and confounded with the internal and upper portion of 
the orbit, extending so deeply, as, judging from the attacks of 
partial paralysis, to encroach upon the brain; that to use the knife 
would be worse than daring, and its consequences fatal in less 
than a week. The treatment proposed was the application of cer- 
tain ointments, and the administration of various medicines. How- 
ever, he considered the case hopeless, but thought the malady 
might run through many months, perhaps a year. For a short 
time the remedies seemed to benefit the patient, but were soon 
abandoned, to be resumed and abandoned again, whether or not 
by the advice of M. Nélaton is not stated; but, judging from the 
former conduct of the patient, and the fact that M. Nélaton aban- 
doned the case, we presume that the directions of the surgeon 
were not strictly followed. For some time afterwards, under the 
faithful attentions of M. Beylard, an éléve of Nélaton’s, with the 
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counsel of eminent physicians, Mr. Crawford alternated between 
“better and worse,” though with no permanent improvement. 

At what precise time he left Paris and went to London we are 
not informed ; but the newspaper press, with whom self-stultifica- 
tion on medical matters has long since ceased to be a novelty, 
has been for some time ringing changes on the progress of “the 
cure” of Crawford’s cancer, since he fell into the hands of a Dr. 
Fell, of New York, a “cancer curer,” who has established him- 
self in London, and gained a reputation, of what value time is 
disclosing, by using secret remedies for the cure of cancer. Hun- 
dreds are flocking to him, and money is fast flowing into his cof- 
fers, under the delusive notion that he has, as he professes, “ dis- 
covered” a new and certain constitutional remedy for this incur- 
able malady. 

It is a stale charge against the members of our profession that 
they are “narrow-minded ;” that they pertinaciously adhere to 
“old notions ;” and that they will not “investigate” into the 
claims of every pretended “discovery” and “improvement” made 
in medical science by ignorant men for sinister purposes, whereas, 
the truth is, they too often stultify themselves, in their eagerness 
to become possessed of any knowledge that may be applied to 
the alleviation of human suffering. 

The fact is not to be concealed that cancer has, heretofore, as 
far as its curative treatment is concerned, been an opprobrium 
medicorum. Yet its treatment has been for ages made a subject 
of honest and unwearied investigation by the best minds in the 
medical profession—certainly the most capable of any class of 
men to investigate such a subject; and although “ cancer curers” 
have always lived and flourished, what have they ever done but 
adopt well-known principles of treatment, palm them off as their 
own, and dupe the unfortunate subjects of cancer into reliance on 
their false promises ? 

Not long since, a M. Landolfi, of Vienna, professed to have 
made a discovery in the treatment of cancer, which, on being 
made known to a committee of the French hospital surgeons, 
proved to be the well-known and long used Canquoin’s paste, 
masked by a coloring and odorous body. Of nine cases of cancer 
in the Salpétriére, at Paris, submitted to Landolfi’s treatment, two 
died, four suffered a notable aggravation of the disease, while in 
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three cases, in which cicatrization took place, the disease imme- 
diately after re-appeared; that is to say, in no case did a cure 
result. 

In the same way, in the Middlesex Hospital, London, a certain 
number of beds in the department, especially devoted to the treat- 
ment of cancer, were placed at the disposal of Dr. Fell, on condi- 
tion that he would disclose to the surgeons of the hospital his 
method of treatment, to be fully disclosed by them at the expira- 
tion of six months. Dr, Fell, in accordance with his instincts, 
immediately took advantage of the position his semi-official con- 
nection with the hospital gave him, and advertised extensively, 
thus securing a greater number of private pay patients. The 
unfortunate Crawford is among these, and we venture the sad 
prediction that, in spite of Dr. Fell’s promises, and the devotion 
and faith of his wife, the prognosis of Nélaton will not fall very 
far short of the truth. 

In the meanwhile, time has divulged the great secret. Dr. Fell 
has anticipated the report of the surgeons of Middlesex Hospital, 
and what think you, reader, is this “ constitutional” remedy, that 
is to “eradicate” so terrible a disease from the system? Why 
simply blood-root, “ puccoon”—sanguinaria canadensis. His plan 
of treatment is to destroy the cuticle with strong nitric acid, and 
then apply the following caustic: B.,—Sanguinaria Canadensis 3ss 
ad 3j; zinci chloridi 3ss ad 3ij; aque f3ij; triticum hyber- 
num (wheat flour) q.s——M., and make into a paste of the consist- 
ence of treacle. Color with cochineal. There are modifications 
of this prescription, but the principle is the same. The process is 
slow, tedious, and painful, as patients have testified who have been 
under Dr. Fell’s care, and there is no question but time will dis- 
close the fact that the sods of the valley have hidden from mortal 
view, long ere this, many and many a miserable failure which has 
been trumpeted through the land as a “perfect cure.” Even the 
miserable claim of originality in the mode of applying the caustic, 
by repeated scorings of the destroyed tissue, and the insertion of 
strips of linen with the caustic spread upon them, we cannot 
allow to Dr. Fell; for in a work before us, printed in 1807, The 
Edinburgh Medical and Physical Dictionary, by Robert Morris, 
M. D., James Kendrick, surgeon, F. L. S., and others, art. “ Can- 
cer,” is a report of a case in which precisely the same plan was 
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pursued. In addition to the caustic application, Dr. Fell gives 
the blood-root internally, seldom going beyond half-grain doses, 

Thus explodes another of the thousand and one bubbles 
by which the public are deceived into placing reliance on igno- 
rance and presumption in the treatment of disease, rather than 
on the honest opinions and advice of men of acknowledged sci- 
entific abilities and attainments, 


THE FUTURE OF THE REPORTER. 


What is to be the future of the Reporter? This has been 
oftentimes with us a question of serious import. The hard labor, 
the responsibility, and the inadequate compensation, have tempted 
us again and again to retire from a position we have so long occu- 
pied. But when our disposition has been the strongest to retire, 
the voice of the profession has been the loudest for us to remain 
at our post. The lapse of time has made our labors wearisome, 
but it has also added value to our enterprise, has very much 
enlarged the circle of those over whom we may be expected to 
exert an influence, and has thus made us the more loth to lay 
aside the responsibilities that rest upon us. 

A few months since, we supposed that we had disposed of our 
interest in the RePorRTER, to a physician in another city of this 
State, every way capable of conducting it creditably; but cir- 
cumstances again threw it back into our hands. Among the 
projects for its future, has been that of removing it to Philadel- 
phia, where there is, at present, room for a high toned and well 
conducted monthly. But for the present, at least, we have con- 
cluded to pursue the following course. 

Beginning with the next volume—the eleventh—it is our pur- 
pose to enlarge the work, with the special object of paying more 
attention to the department of Abstracts, or Summaries from 
cotemporaneous journals, a department which we have been 
unable to do justice to heretofore, for want of time and of space 
in our journal. An addition of sixteen pages a month is proposed 
to be made, for this department, in the preparation of which we 
have secured competent aid. There will also be an improvement 
in the whole typography of the work, removing the objections 
that have been made to the small type which has heretofore 
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been used, particularly in the department devoted to Selections 
and Abstracts. 

We hope, by more system, promptitude, with competent aid, 
and the extension of our influence, to increase the claims of the 
REPORTER to the rank of a leading journal in the country. In 
the department of Abstracts, we wish to do all we can, to meet 
the wants of the profession, now met by the republication of 
Ranking and Braithwaite. 

We have had reason to be grateful to the profession for past 
encouragement, and trust that they will second us in our present 
endeavor to enhance the usefulness of our journal. We respect- 
fully solicit aid in all the departments of the Reporter. We 
wish the communications in the original department to be of a 
high order, and shall do our best to maintain the honor and 
dignity of the profession in the other departments of the work. 


M. TROUSSEAU v. DR. HORACE GREEN. 


Dr. Horace Green has been some fifteen years trying to con- 
vince the profession that he could, at will, introduce a probang, 
armed with a sponge, into the trachea. From the first, the pro- 
fession has been slow to admit the possibility of performing the 
operation. It was for a time, however, tacitly admitted, and is 
now believed to be possible by a great many. Within the past 
two years, a committee of the New York Academy of Medicine 
pronounced their judgment as against the possibility of perform- 
ing the operation. Erichsen, of London, a high anatomical au- 
thority, denied its possibility, either on the living or on the dead 
subject, and now M. Trousseau, of Paris, utterly condemns it. Not 
so, however, the public. They have swallowed both Dr. Green 
and his probang. The doctor has grown rich, swabbing out 
men’s and women’s throats; has founded a medical school in 
New York, and has a journal to represent him. 

While we have never been an enthusiastic supporter of Dr. 
Green’s claim, we have always hoped, for the credit of American 
surgery, that he would substantiate it. It seems, however, that 
he must look out for his laurels. 

We perceive that Dr. J. H. Douglass, junior, editor of the Medi- 
cal Monthly—Dr. Green’s organ—the student of Dr. Green’s, re- 
ferred to by Trousseau, complains in the columns of a Yew York 
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paper that Dr. Trousseau has done him injustice, with regard to 
the experiments performed by him in Paris, and charges Trous- 
seau with unfairness and prejudice in his investigations of the 
operation. 

The following are the remarks of M. Trousseau, in a lecture 
on tracheotomy, recently delivered in Paris :— 

“The learned Professor (M. Trousseau) denied that anybody, anywhere, 
ever introduced, after Dr. Green’s method, the sponge probang into the 
larynx. A student of Dr. Green’s, said M. Trousseau, who was here two 
years ago, a gentleman who professed to understand perfectly Dr. Green’s 
method, who had himself practised the method under Dr. G.’s eyes, at- 
tempted to perform the operation here, in this hospital, at my request. He 
failed entirely; his probang arrived on the opening of the larynx, was 
pressed there, and then passed on into the cesophagus. I convinced him of 
the fact. I have tried this operation very often, continued M. Trousseau, after 
the directions of Dr. Green’s Treatise on the subject. I had tried it long 
before the appearance of that treatise, both on the living, and on the dead 
subject. 

“T have put all the good will possible into my experiments, and I have 
never been able to succeed. More than this, I have convinced myself that 
the operation after this method, 1s rmpossrBie, and that it has never been ac- 
complished by Dr. Green, or any one else !’’ 


PHILADELPHIA HOSPITAL, BLOCKLEY, AGAIN. 


In our last number we took occasion to comment on the action 
of the Board of Guardians of Philadelphia, in electing to the 
important post of Chief Resident Physician of the Philadelphia 
Hospital, Blockley, that notorious quack doctor, McClintock. 
We are pleased to find that we are fully borne out in the strong 
terms of condemnation by which we denounced that act, by the 
action of the Philadelphia County Medical Society, and the 
College of Physicians of that city. We copy below the resolu- 
tions of the College of Physicians as sufficiently indicative of the 
feelings of the profession of Philadelphia in regard to the action 
of the Board. 


At a meeting of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
held July 1st, 1857, the following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas, The Board of Guardians of the Poor, at their meeting of the 


8th of June last, elected to the office of Chief Resident Physician of the 
Philadelphia Hospital, Blockley, Dr. James McClintock, whose name had 
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been stricken from the roll of the American Medical Association, at its 
annual session held in the City of Detroit, in May, 1856, in consequence of 
his having abandoned the ranks of the Profession, and assumed the degrading 
position of manufacturer and vender of empirical and secret medicines ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the selection of the said individual to fill the important and 
honorable office above referred to, made in the face of the verdict of the 
Association, a verdict by virtue of which he is no longer recognized as a 
member of the Medical Profession, is indignantly pronounced to be a gross 
and gratuitous outrage on the feelings of every member of that profession, 
not only in this city but in the country at large, and as such meets with the 
unqualified disapprobation of the College of Physicians. 

Resolved, That the College takes this early opportunity of tendering its 
cordial and entire approbation of the course pursued by such of the Assistant 
Resident Physicians of the Institution mentioned above—namely, Drs. C. P. 
Tutt, of Va.; J. H. Berrien, of Ga.; J. Cummiskey, of Phila.; Thomas 
Marshall, of Va.; X. X. Xaupi, of Mo.; and J. S. Coleman, of Ga.—as have, 
at the sacrifice of most valuable opportunities of clinical instruction, promptly 
and unhesitatingly resigned the position they therein held, sooner than serve 
under a chief outlawed by the highest medical tribunal of the land, and with 
whom no physician alive to a sense of self-respect, and having at heart the 
honor and dignity of his calling, can professionally associate. In so doing, 
the College further tenders to those gentlemen the assurance that, by thus 
acting, they have evinced a moral courage and an appreciation of the high 
obligations imposed upon them by the noble mission upon which they have 
recently entered worthy of all praise, and have thereby raised themselves in 
the estimation of every honorable member of the medical profession. 

Resolved, That the College has learned with unfeigned satisfaction, that 
the entire professional corps attached to the Institution alluded to have, for 
the same reason, and to repel the insult offered to them by the recent action 
of the Board of Guardians, resigned their respective posts. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the College none of its members can 
justifiably accept office under, or hold professional intercourse with the indi- 
vidual referred to in the above resolution, whether in the Institution so im- 
properly placed under his control or elsewhere; and that by following a 
different course such members would become amenable to the censure of the 
College, and expose themselves to the penalties which the individual himself 
would have incurred had he been a member thereof. 

Resolved, That the College would learn with deep regret and a feeling of 
shame, that any of its members had promoted directly or indirectly, either 
by letter or otherwise, the election to a post of honor and emolument such 
as that of Physician in Chief of the largest Hospital in this State, of an 
individual who for the very grave offence referred to in the preamble has 
been cast from the folds of the profession, and cannot re-enter it without a 
formal reversal of the verdict under the effect of which he now labors; and 
that the said College would think itself obliged, did an event of the kind 
alluded to occur, to apply to the one guilty of so palpable an infraction of 
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the Code of Ethics by which its members are governed, the penalties imposed 
on the abettors of quackery. 

Resolved, That the College would learn with equal disapprobation, that 
any of its members have recommended to others to take or retain office in 
an Institution whose Chief Physician, like the present incumbent in the 
Blockley Hospital, no longer holds an honorable position, if any, in the Medi- 
cal Profession. 


JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, 


Prof. R. M. Huston being compelled by the failure of his 
health to resign the chair of Materia Medica in this College, Dr. 
Thos. D. Mitchell, formerly, we believe, Professor of the same 
branch in Transylvania University, Ky., and more recently in the 
Philadelphia Medical College, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

If we have been correctly informed, this is another instance in 
which a Professor has been “log-rolled,” to use a political ex- 
pression, into a faculty without their consent. We understand 
that a paper was prepared and signed by all the faculty requesting 
the Trustees to elect Dr. Francis West, of Philadelphia, to the 
post, but that the member to whom it was intrusted for presenta- 
tion to the Board, kept it in his pocket until the election was decided 
in favor of Dr. Mitchell. 

Now, we make no personal’ objection to Dr. Mitchell, we have 
no doubt but he will fill the post to which he has been elected 
with honor, but we cannot look on with indifference when the 
wishes of medical faculties are overridden by Boards of Trustees. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


This society would appear to be formed of a conglomerate 
material, not very creditable to the profession of Massachusetts. 
As we understand it, the constitution of the society admits its mem- 
bers by two different modes, viz: through the district medical so- 
cieties, and through the medical department of Harvard University, 
and the Berkshire Medical Institute, Whose graduates are mem- 
bers by virtue of their diplomas. But professors in all our 
medical colleges have too great a regard for the almighty dollar 
to be very particular about the doctrines held by their graduates, 
or their moral character. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many a homeeopath and Thomsonian or “ Eclectic” swear them- 
selves through the medical colleges of Massachusets—without 
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doing any very hard swearing either—and thus gain admittance 
to the Massachusetts Medical Society, in spite of the district 
societies. It is to be regretted that the faculties of these colleges 
should have so little regard for their own honor, or that of the 
medical society of their State, as to give diplomas to men who 
they cannot help knowing will disgrace both their institutions 
and the medical society of their State, of whose portals they are 
in some degree the guardians, and all for the pitiful price of a 
diploma. Such conduct can be viewed in no other light than 
shameful abuse of a high trust confided to them by the State. 

We are sorry to say that there is too much cause for dissatis- 
faction with a majority of the medical colleges of our country. 
There is so much competition between them that they are very 
lax in their examinations, and they graduate many students who 
are not worthy of a diploma. We look forward to the day when 
the college diploma will not, as now, be taken as evidence of a 
man’s qualifications as a practitioner of medicine. We need a 
higher standard. 


PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 


We are fond of a due proportion of spice in our aliment, and 
we presume our readers are always glad to see “well seasoned” 
articles in the pages of the Reporter. This number, however, 
goes rather beyond our liking in this respect. We are aware 
that there is sometimes a good deal of occasion for “great plain- 
ness of speech” in these days of professional retrogradation, shall 
we say? The knife and the caustic must be used occasionally. 
There is too much quackery in the schools, the journals, and in 
the profession. It has crept into our highest medical bodies, and 
threatens to compromise the whole profession with the public. 

The question between Dr. Lehlbach and Dr. Reese we have 
nothing to do with. If Dr. L.’s quotation from the Medical Ga- 
zette does not justify all the severity which he uses, it will justify 
a good deal. ~ 


[33> We insert an article under the signature “Elihu,” on a 
preceding page, with some reluctance, as it does not bear directly 
on the subject under discussion. We confess to the weakness of 
not being able fully to comprehend its meaning. 
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{ae~ The Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal copies an article 
from our pages, “Migrations in Micronesia,” without giving 
credit—unintentionally, of course. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, July, 1857, 
MILITARY SURGERY, 

Mr. Eprtor, has been unusually abundant with us since the commence- 
ment of this month. It does not fall to the lot of quiet, civil practitioners to 
obtain much experience, even during a protracted life, in gunshot wounds; 
but I have seen, in common with many others, within a few days, more of 
that species of practice than I have seen before in all my medical life. They 
occurred in the riots of the 4th of July and subsequent days, between the 
‘Bowery Boys,” and the ‘‘ Dead Rabbits.” The scene was the classic region 
of the “ Five Points,” in a ward of the city known politically as the “ Bloody 
Sixth,” a cognomen which was on this occasion sustained with ferocious 
consistence of character. The New York Hospital is located within rifle 
distance of the ‘‘field,’”’ and consequently hither the victims of the fray were 
conveyed in considerable numbers. Receiving information early on Sunday, 
the 5th, of the inruption of these new subjects, I swallowed a hasty break- 
fast, and hurried down to the scene, and found indeed such an opportunity 
for observation as rarely happens to any practitioner except our military 
confreres in actual service. There were in all, including several accidental 
injuries from firearms—a common 4th of July experience—nearly fifty cases, 
chiefly wounds from musket and revolver balls, and a few terrible contusions 
from paving-stones and brickbats flung upon the heads of the police, from 
the roofs of houses. In one bed lay a boy with a hole in his right cheek, 
into which the little finger could be thrust nearly full length, produced by a 
ball which went crashing through the malar bone, laying open the antrum, 
and then losing itself beyond discovery, yet without producing any apparent 
serious injury to the eye, the mouth, or the neck. 

In another bed was a lusty fellow, whose features gave unmistakable in- 
dications of the “rowdy,” whose progress through life will henceforth be 
restrained by having a patella shattered into numerous fragments. 

Here was one in the pallor and coldness of articulo-mortis, from a wound 
in the abdomen, by a ball which could not be traced to its lodgement; oppo- 
site to him was one who had received a leaden missile near the anterior ends 
of the floating ribs, on the left side, and which could now be felt imbedded 
in the muscular tissue near the spine, having traversed around or through 
the body, the symptoms not indicating which, there being no oppression, or 
failure of strength or pulse, indicative of hemorrhage. One little fellow, 13 
years of age, an innocent passenger at a distance, was surprised to feel him- 
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self struck in the hip; he fell to the ground, and when placed in bed in the 
hospital, said the ball which hit him had come out the same hole it went in. 
This was a tough story to credit, as the wound was in the thick part of the 
glutei muscles, and could be traced to the bone of the pelvis with the finger, 
the bone having an elastic feeling, as if the outer table has been raised from 
the inner one, though the ball was nowhere to be discovered. The next 
morning the truth of his assertion was made clear by a musket ball being 
found in his pantaloons. This patient died in two or three days, it is believed 
from excessive reaction producing cephalic disturbance ; the autopsy reveal- 
ing no other injury than that to the pelvic bone, showing how an apparently 
insignificant wound may terminate fatally in some constitutions. 

Another was a “‘ b’hoy,” of no mean physical development, who received 
a wound from a knife in the scrotum, slightly laying bare the testicle, from 
which he would probably have recovered, but from the circumstances of his 
having been formerly troubled with scrotal hernia of the same side, through 
the old track of which the blood from the wound passed up into the abdomi- 
nal cavity, causing inflammation and death in a few days. 

One chap received an ignominious wound in the head from a bottle, which 
called for the trephine, with relief. Through the tibia of another, a swift 
messenger from a Minie bored a hole, splintering all anterior to it, but leav- 
ing the posterior part of the bone sound, so that the fracture box was un- 
necessary. 

One poor fellow had a ball through the lower part of one thigh, making a 
clean tunnel, and then, passing into the popliteal space of the other limb, 
severed the artery. This case presented a pretty good specimen of the com- 
plicated troubles sometimes incident to the labors of the military and hospital 
surgeon. It is easily imaginable that the division of a deep-seated artery in 
such a situation by a small pistol ball, occurring in the night, when only 
the candle’s flickering light is available, called for more than ordinary ex- 
pertness and patience. The wound was enlarged, both ends of the artery 
ligated, and the now cold limb enveloped in layers of cotton. The case, 
however, progressed well until about the end of the fortnight, when secondary 
hemorrhage ensued, probably from ulceration of the cardial ligature. It was 
arrested by pressure along the course of the artery, and at the last accounts 
he was doing well. Should the hemorrhage recur, ligation of the femoral 
artery will probably be required. 

Thus have we had an interesting episode in the ordinary routine of our 
medical life, and while the fresh experience fully rewards us for the time 
and labor bestowed, the wound inflicted upon our political reputation more 
than counterbalances, and we hope for no more such scenes. 

Respectfully, 
J. GOTHAM, Jr., M. D. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


CRIMINAL ABORTIONS, 
Boston, Mass., June, 1857. 

Tue subject of criminal abortions is giving great anxiety to some of our 
Boston brethren, and its discussion has excited so much attention that the 
number of criminal abortions will probably be increased this year, in conse- 
quence. There are those who cannot disconnect any two subjects to which 
their attention may be called. Physiologists find it necessary to inquire— 
not what is trae—but what agrees with their particular sectarian doctrines. 
Geologists ask whether the epistles of Peter and Paul sustain the history of 
the rocks, which has been and is to be written. Prescribers of medicine 
question if it be safe to recommend stimulants, because somebody’s brother 
took wine in infancy, and has become a drunkard; and some one knew of a 
very intemperate man, whose wet nurse was supposed to take gin. In our 
day it has become necessary to propose the anion of morality and medicine, 
by the aid of the statute law. Some instances of respectability, who claim 
also to be men of principle, and Christians, doubt the propriety of certain 
proposed laws, and forthwith they are stigmatized as upholders of crime. 

At the meeting of the Suffolk District Medical Society last month, a re- 
port, written by Dr. H. R. Store?, of this city, was under discussion. The 
subject of the report was the prevention of criminal abortions. It contained 
some of the most uncalled-for insinuations, concerning the practice of Boston 
physicians; a few wild propositions for the protection of morals; and it 
closed with a law, such as could not be passed, and if it could be passed, 
would be an abortion of itself. This it was proposed to force down the 
throats of the Council of the Massachusetts Medical Society, bring before 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and give to the world as the recommendation 
of the physicians of Boston. The matter was discussed at two meetings. 
At the first, interest enough was felt, to bring out less than twenty members 
of the Society. The second meeting was attended by perbaps twenty-five. 
Some gentlemen got exceedingly warm, and one indulged himself in the 
luxury of calling by abusive epithets, a correspondent of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, whose opinion, concerning the report alluded to, dif- 
fered from his own, after misrepresenting that opinion. 

The profession were not prepared to stand by the report, nor to go for the 
proposed law. The committee, therefore, very wisely withdrew the latter, 
and materially changed the former, striking out about all the substance. In 
place of the law, they offered the following resolutions, of which the second 
was knocked in the head. The others would have been, if several of the 
opponents of the report had not become exhausted, and left in disgust. 

Resolved, That the subject of criminal abortion demands the attention of 
the medical profession of the State. (Adopted—16 to 13.) 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Suffolk District Medical Society, some 
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further legislation seems needed, to prevent the commission of this crime. 
(Rejected—13 to 17.) 

That be a committee to urge upon the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, to take action in the premises, and if it deem expedient, to present 
the subject for the consideration of the legislature. (Adopted—14 to 13.) 

Dr. Luther Parks offered as a substitute, the following, which fully express 
the feelings of the medical profession of Massachusetts. They were rejected 
by a union of the votes of the supporters of the Report, and the opponents 
of all action upon the subject, and by a bare majority. 

“ Resolved, That the Medical Profession have long been united in regarding 
the procuring of abortion—alike in the early stages of pregnancy, and at a 
later period—except when necessary for the preservation of maternal life, as 
highly immoral.” 

“ Resolved, That the practitioner of medicine too often has occasion to 
deplore the almost invariably pernicious consequences of miscarriage—whe- 
ther accidentally or intentionally brought about.” 

The end was not yet. The Massachusetts Medical Society were treated 
to a dose of abortion, yesterday, and one of the committee from Boston in- 
formed them, in a very forcible speech, that they should take notice of this 
subject, or he would for them. As they will undoubtedly do nothing, he 
will have employment enough. 

By one of those remarkable coincidences which we sometimes hear of, the 
American Medical Association appointed a committee upon this same sub- 


ject, with the same gentleman chairman. 
STUDENT. 


QUACKERY. 


July, 1857. 


My letters for June and July must go together, I suppose, for I see the one 
written in May was crowded out. Quack medicines still live. Harrison’s 
lozenges are all the go now. Taken at night, and through by daylight—no 
stoppages. The proprietor has managed to get a recommendation from one 
of the most respected men of our profession in Boston, to one of the most 
respected physicians in New York. Of course, both gentlemen are sold; 
their names are paraded before the public with every box, and stuck under 
the front door on every street. These lozenges are said to be composed simply 
of iron and senna, which I don’t simply believe. Why the profession are 
willing to sustain any medicine-monger, who advertises nostrums, I cannot 
conceive. By so doing, they discourage the honorable druggist, and encour- 
age the quack druggists to gouge the public. 


Our friend, Dr. McWhiskey, keeps alive also. The assayers of metals are 
testifying to the purity of Bourbon, and their certificates are, without doubt, 
as good as custom-house marks. What particular power they have to decide 
whether an article is pure Bourbon, or pure Monongahela, is known only to 
them; but it is to be presumed that it resides in the positive statements of 
whiskey dealers. There are those who doubt the reliability of any gentle- 
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man, whose investigations of the Boston gas resulted in the proof of its being 
of extra good quality, at a time when it clogged the pipes and obstructed the 
burners. What particular propriety is there in carrying whiskey to an as- 
sayer of metals for examination? And if the public have no confidence in 
the honesty of a dealer, how much more likely are they to believe him with 
an assayer’s certifigate ? 


I forgot to mention, some time since, that the homceopathists had a grand 
celebration here, with an address and a supper. The table was honored 
with the attendance of two or three regular physicians, one of whom has 
held a good position among us. Every one who knows him, knows the con- 
tempt in which he holds homeopathy, and they think he owes an explana- 
tion to the fraternity for the encouragement his presence gave to these 
pretenders to science, and practitioners of art. Verily, good nature has its 
disadvantages. 

The homeopathic dispensary flourishes, with twelve physicians and sur- 
geons, if you believe their printed circular, but no one has yet been able to 
find their local habitation. Their patients are yet to be conceived. 

I send you an article rewritten from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exposing the imposition of homeeopaths, which has caused no little 
fluttering of these noisome birds. It takes them on new ground and con- 
demns them on their own testimony. One of them has tried to reply to it, 
in the Medical World, a paper in which all quackery is thankfully published, 
and which is said to be fast running its owners into the ground. Its days 
are numbered. 

Yours, 


STUDENT. 








